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r “QHE week has passed without serious military 
events. On the West’ front the bombardment 
has been unusually heavy. In Rumania 

advances have been attempted by both sides, but the 

deadlock there as a whole continues. In the Riga area 

a German counter-offensive has regained most of the 

ground recently won by General Radko Dmitriev’s 

offensive. It does not follow that the effect of that 
movement has been completely undone, if, as we 
suppose, an important part of its object was the diver- 
sion of German pressure from Rumania. The spell 
of intense but dry cold, which is prevailing on the 

Continent, may perhaps encourage further activity. 

From the minor theatres, where movement is more 

possible, not much more is reported. We have made 

a little progress in our operations round Kut; and 

the forces encircling the remaining German units in 

East Africa have obtained a considerable success. 


28 * * 


At sea there has been a “ scrap’ between destroyers 
off the Dutch coast, without any very important result. 
The most vital problem for the Navy at present is 
that of protecting our merchant steamers against 
raiders and submarines. Without countenancing any- 
thing like panic over it, we had better recognise frankly 
that our Navy’ $ success in restricting the operations of 
submarines is much less than it used to be; that the 
average figure for merchant shipping sunk week by 
week has risen very steeply indeed; and that the 
need for counter-measures, both by way of special 
naval provision and by way of increased merchant 


shipbuilding, is rapidly coming to deserve first place 
among the competing national interests between 
which the Government has to allocate our available 
engineering resources in labour and steel. It is as true 
as ever it was that the entire strength, not only of the 
country, but of the Alliance, rests on the maintenance 
of our sea communications; and that, if these failed 
through eventual lack of tonnage, everything would 
fail. The danger from raiders is of a more limited 
description; but the damage inflicted by the one 
now at large has been heavy and particularly inop- 
portune; and the success officially claimed by the 
Germans in navigating its prize, the Yarrowdale, with 
a prize crew and over 400 prisoners, into a German 
harbour, is not one that we should like to see repeated. 


* * « 


If the return to power of the reactionists in Russia 
(following the murder of Rasputin) means anything 
like a return of the Stiirmer régime, it may prove very 
serious. According to a statement in the French 
Press, M. Stiirmer has actually got back to the Foreign 
Office as “ adjoint’ to the Foreign Minister. Be 
that as it may, the dismissal of General Shuvaiev (the 
Minister of War who made the memorable patriotic 
declaration to the Duma) and the simultaneous post- 
ponement of the Duma’s opening complete a swift 
chain of events, whereby everybody who took an 
active part in the defeat of the “dark forces” last 
November has been reduced to political impotence. 
The Tsar’s rescript to his new Premier, satisfactory 
though its text is, does not go far to allay the impression 
thus created. The grant of prolonged “ sick leave"’ 
to several Ministers and the postponement of the 
Duma’s assembly have been followed by strong adverse 
comment in Russia; the brightest feature of the 
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situation is the self-control and quiet resolution with 
which the spokesmen of the nation are pressing their 
demands for reorganisation and reform. M. Sazonov’s 
appointment as the new Ambassador in London will 
give every satisfaction here; but it has the drawback 
of removing his influence from Petrograd at a time 
when it might have been most valuable there. 


* %* cd 


The Government Departments have dealt promptly 
with the devastation and distress caused by the great 
explosion in the East-end. The Office of Works has 
already entered upon the task of clearing and rebuilding 
the ruined area, and the Local Government Board 
promptly assumed responsibility for the care of those 
who have lost their relatives and their homes. It is 
announced that the Ministry of Munitions will deal with 
questions of compensation. Public opinion certainly 
demands that compensation shall be on a generous 
scale. Those who are responsible for a reservoir which 
bursts are as liable for damages as if they had let a 
tiger loose, and a Government which converts a harmless 
factory in the neighbourhood of crowded streets into a 
repository for high explosives is morally responsible to 
make good in full losses to private persons caused by 
its action. It was owing to a fortunate combination 
of circumstances that the actual number of deaths was, 
considering the size of the explosion, small. It was, in 
fact, smaller than that caused by an explosion in Kent, 
less than a year ago, which was reported briefly and 
vaguely in the Press. 


* * * 


Speculation as to the origins of the catastrophe is 
futile, pending the report of the three experts who have 
been appointed to investigate them. The public 
naturally wonders to how great an extent factories 
which are handling high explosives are situated in areas 
where accidents may mean serious loss of life among 
the general population. The distribution of such 
factories is, perhaps, not a suitable matter for public 
discussion ; but the risk in question has never been lost 
sight of by the authorities, and we believe we are right 
in saying that the great majority of these establishments 
are in safer situations than was the one which has been 
destroyed. The Ministry of Munitions has not, we 
imagine, been snowed under with congratulations on 
the way in which it made the news of the accident public. 
The scanty first announcement left the locality so vague 
that a great deal of unnecessary anxiety was caused to 
the relatives of munition workers in factories far removed 
from the site of the calamity, and rumours got abroad 
that a much greater and more important place had 
blown up. Although acres of ground are devastated, 
and even the loneliest shepherd on the Wiltshire downs 
probably knows by this time the name of the district, 
it is still carefully omitted in the official communiqués. 
There can be small doubt that by this time the Germans 
are aware as to which factory has been destroyed : 
though the good that this knowledge will do them is not, 
we confess, evident to us. Is it that the habit of sup- 
pressing place-names has become so confirmed that they 
have acquired a sanctity which makes them unmention- 
able in any connection whatsoever ? 


The Government is to be congratulated on its deter- 
mination to make the Special War Cabinet as repre- 
sentative as possible of the whole Empire. Until 
lately the selection of a few Anglo-Indian officials 
would have seemed to the authorities a perfectly sound 
method of dealing with such a situation. But some- 
thing has changed, and India will be represented by 
only one English official in the company of two Indians. 
One of the latter, Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, was 
in 1915 the President of the Indian National Congress, 
is a member of the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Bengal, and Advocate-General of the Province of 
Bengal. The other is the Maharajah of Bikanir, one 
of the Native States in the Rajputana Agency. The 
appointment of these gentlemen to a Cabinet which 
is to formulate the terms on which peace will be accept- 
able is a great step forward in the development of the 
Empire, and may well be the first chapter of a new 
Imperial policy. It will be impossible for any future 
British Government to ignore Indian aspirations in the 
manner of its predecessors after Indians have actually 
assisted in the solution of what is the greatest problem 
that has ever confronted the Empire—a_ problem, 
moreover, which is, prima facie, mainly a European 


one, 
+k * * 


The Russian Poles have shown themselves fully 
awake to the factitious character of the “ independ- 
ence’ which has been thrust upon them, as is shown 
by the ludicrously small numbers in which they have 
enlisted in their “ National ’’ army. Perhaps the best 
evidence of the purity of Germany’s intentions with 
regard to Poland is provided by the current number 
of the Ostmark, the publication of the Deutsche Ost- 
markenverein—the German Union of the Eastern 
Marches. This powerful body, the creation of the 
notorious “ Hakatist”’ party, had distinguished itself 
in the decade preceding the war by the ruthlessness 
of the policy which it succeeded in introducing for 
the purpose of undermining the very existence of the 
Polish population of Eastern Prussia. So far as 
Germany had any Polish policy at all, the Ostmarken- 
verein may be said to have dictated it. This body 
now candidly proclaims that its policy is the only 
possible one. “Germany must be in a position to 
arrange her relations with Poland independently and 
according to her own interests ; because we are waging 
this war not for the liberation of Poland, but for the 
security and strength of the German people.” And 
the writer argues, logically if indiscreetly, that as 
Germany’s relations with Poland may conflict with 
Austria’s, the latter must be prepared to retire, 
and to cultivate, if she wants one, a little Poland of 
her own in the Balkans. As to Russia, and the Poles 
themselves, they need not be considered. 


ok * * 


We comment elsewhere on what were, in fact, the 
most important proceedings of the Labour Party 
Conference. It is not surprising that the official 
reconstruction programme should, in the public eye, 
have been obscured by the “ stormy scenes ” over the 
The debate on a direct proposal in favour of 


war. 
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the inception of peace negotiations had a decisive 
result. The resolution, in spite of all the eloquence of 
its supporters, was defeated by a majority of between 
five and six to one. This, at this stage in the war, 
should be a sufficient answer to those who have been 
informing Americans, and convincing some of them, 
that the desire for immediate peace is general amongst 
the British working-classes and has only lacked free 
opportunities for expression. The great mass of the 
Labour movement realises the truth of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s admirable apophthegm : ‘‘ What President Wilson 
is longing for, we are fighting for.” 


ce * * 


Addressing the Farmers’ Union meeting on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Prothero was a rather pathetic spectacle. 
He is drinking from the cup, a draught from which in 
former days disgusted Lord Selborne. He referred to 
the War Office’s decision to call up 30,000 men from 
the land as “ a staggering blow” to himself; even the 
word “resign’’ was, thus early, on his lips—though 
at present his position is that he cannot see what good 
his resignation would do. He endeavoured to console 
his audience with promises, from the War Office, of 
tractors, combined threshing-drums and balers, and 
the loan of troops during the spring; but it will take 
more than this to reconcile farmers to the withdrawal 
of tens of thousands more of their skilled men. There 
is a general fear that the 30,000 more non-exempted 
men may be called up. Mr. Prothero may be relied 
upon to make the strongest possible stand against this, 
but we cannot feel secure against it as long as it remains 
with the War Office and not with the Board of Agri- 
culture (for this is what it comes to) to define the needs 
of our food-producing industry. We have yet to meet 
an agriculturist who thinks C8 men, in whatever 
numbers, a solution, however desirous the military 
may be of finding useful work for the men of that 
class whom they have available. 


as Bs 


Mr. John Hodge's remarks at Rotherham on the 
subject of Free Trade were attractive rather by virtue 
of their breeziness than of their profundity. “ Like 
the silly beggars we were,”’ he said, we thought before 
the war that Free Trade meant the prevention of war. 
“We wanted cheap commodities; but I think the 
war has dropped the scales from our eyes. . . . How 
silly we were in the past to have an open as against 
a closed door.”” His remark as to three million tons 
of steel coming into this country from Germany, “I 
am having that leakage stopped now,” is, perhaps, 
misleadingly reported ; we cannot conceive the Govern- 
ment would at this moment object if the Germans 
would send us the whole of their steel production ! 
These remarks, and Mr. Hodge’s peroration on Tariff 
Reform and the standard of life, have led the Morning 
Post to an ecstasy in which it depicts the England 
of the past as Sodom and Gomorrah in flames and the 
England of the present as Lot, making “a bee-line for 
the mountain of Protection.” This delirium is pre- 
mature, There are many respects—we have attempted 
to define some of them in our own columns—in which, 





after the war, we shall have to remodel our economic 
arrangements, possibly by means of tariff adjust- 
ments. But our contemporary is making a huge 
mistake if it thinks that the Labour movement as a 
whole has gone enthusiastically over to the general 
doctrine of “‘ the closed door.” Mr. Hodge is entitled 
to his opinions—though, as Minister of Labour, he 
would be wiser to keep out of unnecessary controversies 
at present—but they are personal to himself and in no 
sense representative. If they were representative they 
might well cause some concern to our Allies. 


* * * 


The War Cabinet has accepted a proposal of Lord 
Devonport’s that the output of beer as from April 1st 
shall be reduced to 70 per cent. of the output in the 
current year. With this is to be bracketed a corre- 
sponding restriction upon the release of wines and 
spirits from bond. The Food Controller, in an inter- 
view on the beer Order, says: “‘ These steps are in 
no way to be deemed measures of temperance or social 
reform. The bald fact is that the barley, sugar, and 
other ingredients used in brewing are required for 
food. In fact, I may say it is really a question 
of ‘bread versus beer.’” Nearly 800,000 tons of 
barley will, he states, be saved, as well as 86,000 tons 
of sugar and 16,500 tons of grits; and a greater per- 
centage of offals will be returned to the agriculturists 
by millers than by brewers. No restriction will be 
resented by the nation if it is made necessary by 
the state of the food supply; the incidental advan- 
tages, detailed by Lord Devonport, of economising 
labour and fuel, are not peculiar to restrictions on the 
production of this particular commodity. The restric- 
tion on wines, we presume, is a concession to the 


Trade. 


* aE * 


An Inter-Departmental Committee has been formed 
to consider demands for accommodation from the War 
Departments, and demands from the other Depart- 
ments which might conflict with the needs of the War 
Departments. Sir Alfred Mond will act as Chairman, 
and three other Ministers will sit as representatives 
of the Admiralty, the War Office and the Ministry of 
Munitions. It is a matter of common observation 
that Departmental premises have been, of late, multi- 
plyingenormously ; and it is impossible to avoid wonder- 
ing whether all the buildings occupied are really needed. 
The feature which has struck the public most is the 
wholesale erection of “ shanties” in public parks and 
gardens; and we should be more comfortable if we 
were assured that all this new building was really 
necessary, and that there were no more old structures 
available which could be used instead, quite apart from 
the question as to whether existing official premises 
have been used in the most economica] manner possible. 
It is stated that no more building or commandeering 
is at present contemplated, and that no extensions 
will in future be permitted unless the committee is 
fully satisfied as to their necessity. The constitution 
of the Committee suggests that the War Departments 
will have to satisfy each other of their needs. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S NEW MOVE 


HERE is a loftiness of thought and phrase in 
President Wilson’s address to the United 
States Senate which, whatever be its sequel, 
will probably make it interesting to posterity as well 
as to ourselves. The substance of it falls under two 
heads—a statement of the League to Enforce Peace 
ideal, and a statement of the terms on which, in the 
President’s judgment, the present war must be ended 
if a League to Enforce Peace is to follow it. 

With the first of these theses we are in hearty 
agreement. THe New StTaTesMAN is the more bound 
to be, because Mr. Wilson follows without deviation, so 
far as he goes, the path which was first publicly traced, 
we believe, in these columns some eighteen months 
ago.* He sketches a society of nations in which law 
is to have the sanction of force, instead of force getting 
the sanction of law; in which the component States, 
small or great, weak or strong, are to be equal before 
the law, however unequal in other respects; and 
in which, just as in societies composed of individual 
men and women, there is to be a definite common 
authority armed with a definite force so much superior 
to that of any of the associated units, that those units 
can be kept in habitual order by it. “It will be 
absolutely necessary,” says President Wilson, 


that a force be created as a guarantor of the permanency of 
the settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now 
engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, that no 
nation, no probable combination of nations, could face or with- 
stand it. If the peace presently to be made is to endure, it 
must be a peace made secure by the organised major force 
of mankind. 


There could not be a more definite admission of the need 
for what we have in these columns termed a Super- 
national Authority, if the world is ever to exorcise the 
recurrent peril of war. Mr. Wilson deserves the thanks 
of the world for being the first among the world’s 
responsible statesmen to recognise it explicitly ; though 
indeed it had been adumbrated before him by Viscount 
Grey. 

We wish we could agree with him in thinking that the 
triumph of this creed is already assured. “ In every 
discussion of the peace that must end this war,’ he 
says, “it is taken for granted”; and again, “ every 
lover of mankind, every sane and thoughtful man must 
take that for granted.” Such statements may be true 
of the cultured drawing-rooms in the great American 
cities, au-dessus de la mélée; but they are seriously 
untrue of Europe. There is no ground for supposing 
that any one of the actual or possible directors of 
German policy to-day has the least desire to see such a 
World Concert working on honest lines, however 
ready they might be in some circumstances to help set 
up a pretence of one, which they saw a chance of using 
as a cloak and an instrument for further aggression. 
In the Allied countries and Governments, on the other 
hand, there is a genuine, though not yet a universal, 
current of sympathy with the ideal. The doubts 





* In the Supplements to our numbers of July 10th and July 17th, 
1915. So far as we are aware, the study contained in them is still the 
only detailed study of the problem which has been published. 


which tell most against it here are inspired by 
the certainty of German aggressiveness and the 
uncertainty as to whether American statesmen will 
so far abandon their traditions as to become its 
curb instead of its catspaw. Now if Mr. Wilson 
is ever successfully to launch his scheme, he must make 
the most of such elements of good faith and good will 
as exist in official Europe. Pre-war history (quite apart 
from the records of July-August, 1914) shows plainly 
where alone they are to be found. Between 1774 and 
1900 there were 177 cases of international arbitration ; 
Great Britain was a party to seventy of them; the 
United States to fifty ; France to twenty-six ; Prussia- 
Germany to none. To do Hohenzollern statesmanship 
justice, it scarcely ever dissembled before the present 
occasion either its disbelief in arbitration, or its belief 
in trial by battle. ‘‘ Perpetual peace,” ran Moltke’s 
apophthegm, “is a dream, and not even a beautiful 
dream.” Under her present still undefeated rulers 
Germany will never enter Mr. Wilson’s World Concert, 
unless in bad “aith or under duress. And since the very 
different influences, which are needed to get his scheme 
working successfully, have thus to be sought elsewhere, 
the President would be well-advised, when he picks his 
language and his tags of policy, to care rather less about 
throwing “impartial” sops to German opinion and 
very much more about not quenching the smoking flax 
in the Allied countries. For if that goes out his fire 
can never burn. 

Whether we like it or not, we fear that both his Note 
and his address have poured a good deal of water 
on the flax in question. Not that the address is on all 
fours with the Note; it is not similarly marred by the 
occasion of its delivery, nor has it the same unfortunate 
air of putting pressure on one side and acceding to the 
wishes of the other. But the second of its two theses— 
its catalogue of the terms of peace, which the President 
demands from the belligerents as the condition of 
American participation in a post-war Concert—contains 
as perhaps its outstanding feature a direct adoption 
of the two precise demands on which German opinion 
has been most concentrated, and which are, in fact, 
those most essential to future German world-ascendancy. 
These are the demand that there should be “ no victory,” 
and the demand for the “ freedom of the seas.” In 
regard to the catalogue as a whole, its notable quality 
(as a writer in the Westminster Gazette was the first to 
point out in this country) is its close reproduction of the 
celebrated articles by “Cosmos” which appeared 
shortly after the Presidential election in the New York 
Times. The resemblance is much more than a general 
one; it extends to minute matters of detail where it 
can scarcely be anything but the unconscious result 
of a common origin; and it confirms with something 
approaching certainty the report that the “‘ Cosmos” 
articles (which are supposed to have been written by the 
president of Columbia University, one of Mr. Wilson’s 
most intimate friends) were, in fact, the expression of 
the President’s mind. This discovery, if accepted, is 
valuable, in so far as the articles are much longer and 
more explicit than the address, and explain in full much 
that the address states briefly. 

The ‘‘ Cosmos ” programme, as set out in the address, 
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has five main points. Two are excellent. Mr. Wilson 
sees that if peace is to be perpetual such causes of 
international unrest as can be foreseen must be elimi- 
nated in advance. The grand mistake of the Congress of 
Vienna in overriding the spirit of nationality must on 
no account be repeated. In particular there must be a 
“united, independent, and autonomous Poland.” In 
the same spirit the President demands that “ every 
great people now struggling towards a full development 
of its resources and of its powers should be assured of a 
direct outlet to the great highways of the sea.” He 
hastens to add, however, that it need not be by cession 
of territory, but may be guaranteed by international 
agreement—a formula which (though perhaps the only 
possible one in some cases, such as those of Bohemia or 
Rumania) is yet too elastic and precarious for any 
Great Power either to boggle about granting it or to care 
overmuch about securing it. Another of the five points 
is limitation of armaments (which the President places 
last, and makes conditional on the securing of all the 
others); and the remaining two are the pro-German 
points to which we have briefly alluded, and which 
have caused the address as a whole to be received 
with enthusiastic favour by German propagandists 
everywhere. 
About these two points it is as well to clear our minds 
of ambiguity. “No victory”’ means in the circum- 
stances of the case a German victory. It can mean 
nothing else, for reasons which we examined in detail 
in our issue of December 30th last, and need not here 
repeat. They are perfectly well known to the German 
popularisers of the formula; and if Mr. Wilson does 
not appreciate them, it may be that Mr. Balfour’s recent 
despatch (received in the United States after the text of 
Mr. Wilson’s address had been not only composed but 
received in this country) will help to bring him nearer 
to the European point of view. His present feeling that 
a victory will rankle, and should be avoided on that 
account, rather loses sight of the mass of rankling which 
already exists in the war-torn world—a mass which deci- 
sive victory might do much to purge, but nothing else 
will, Nothing short of victory will satisfy the Allied 
peoples, and nothing short of it will secure our aims—and 
Mr. Wilson’s. In regard to “ freedom of the seas ” his 
meaning is not really in doubt, for he describes it as “ that 
which in international conference after conference repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States have urged.” 
What they have urged, and what ‘“ Cosmos” urges, is 
what the Germans also urge—namely, the exemption of 
all merchantmen at sea from all interference or capture 
by naval forces, except where they carry contraband. 
We argued in these columns before the war that such a 
rule, if accepted, would disarm naval Powers of the one 
offensive weapon which they possessed as such, while 
leaving the military Powers armed. The war, we 
venture to think, has proved this contention up to the 
hilt; and incidentally it has dismissed to limbo the 
chief assumptions on which the American argument 
previously rested—viz., the assumption that private 
property would be treated as immune from capture on 
land, and the further assumption that the rules of 
warfare, whether on land or sea, would be carried out, 
because neutrals would insist on them. 


LABOUR AND ITS VOICE 


N spite of acute differences of opinion, and more 

I than one heated debate, the Sixteenth Annual 

Conference of the Labour Party, which has 
just been held at Manchester, has been, we think, 
the most successful of the century. It is not merely 
that it was the largest, alike in the number of delegates 
and in the membership represented. The 750 delegates 
sent by the two and a quarter million members of 
the four hundred organisations concerned represent 
an enormous advance since Mr. John Hodge presided 
over the first Conference of the Labour Party, when 
no more than eighty-two delegates claimed to speak 
for three hundred thousand affiliated members; just 
as the cash balance of over £20,000, and the assured 
revenue of £15,000 a year, which is now at the disposal 
of the Executive Committee, indicates a fund for 
political purposes unimaginable to the founders. 
Though the Conference had before it, as usual, a hundred 
or so separate resolutions emanating from its con- 
stituent societies, dealing with almost every topic, 
large or small, of political interest to the British work- 
man, it had been specially charged to devote its 
attention to the reconstruction problems that must 
be faced as soon as peace is in sight. By a most 
excellent innovation, on which the Executive Committee 
is to be congratulated, there were placed on the Agenda 
by that Committee a dozen lengthy resolutions, laying 
down a well-conceived, systematic, and logical pro- 
gramme for this reconstruction, and providing a 
clear and practicably complete scheme. From the 
arrangements for Demobilisation and the machinery 
for resorting into employment the seven or eight 
million men and women to be turned adrift from the 
Army and the munition works, from the prevention of 
unemployment and the maintenance of the Standard 
Rates, to the necessary resettlement of manufacturing 
industry, the mines, agriculture, and the railways, 
right up tothe nation’s finances and the franchise, Labour 
has laid before the country—herein, we venture to 
say, setting an example which each of the other political 
parties ought to follow—a clear and definite line of 
policy on which the electorate and public opinion 
can pass an intelligent judgment. Nor is this pro- 
gramme the product of any one personality, or the 
outcome of any particular school of thought. It is 
almost wholly compiled from the resolutions, often 
fragmentary and overlapping, which have been 
spontaneously sent in by the four hundred organisa- 
tions representing every imaginable industry in all 
parts of Great Britain, and varying in size and 
importance from the few dozen members of a little 
local Trades Council up to the three-quarters of a 
million of the Miners’ Federation. These diverse 
resolutions were, it seems, welded together by the 
Executive Committee into a comprehensive and con- 
sistent programme. 

It says much for the success with which this work 
was accomplished that all but a handful of the con- 
stituent societies were content to withdraw their own 
proposals; whilst the others moved amendments on 
points of detail which the Conference usually rejected. 
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Most of the resolutions not covered by those of the 
Executive Committee were either defeated or not 
disposed of when the Conference adjourned. Thus 
the dozen lengthy resolutions of the Committee, as 
slightly amended by the Conference itself, may be 
taken in a very special sense to express the views on 
‘* After-the-War ” problems of the politically articulate 
wage-earning class of Great Britain. It is, very authori- 
tatively, the Voice of Labour; and the Conference 
significantly instructed Mr. Henderson and his colleagues 
in the Government to take care that, at the proper time, 
Mr. Lloyd George was made aware of this insistent 
voice. 

There is something very typical of the British work- 
man in this programme. It parades no shibboleths, 
whether of Socialism or Syndicalism. It exudes no 
particular theory of economics or politics or ethics, 
whether of Karl Marx or Henri Bergson. It demands 
no confiscation and no proscription. It attacks no 
man’s religion and shocks no conventional morality. 
It tackles neither the problem of sex relations nor 
that of the relation of man to the universe, nor anything 
else on which the British workman does not think 
he has definite views which are common to the whole 
Labour Movement. Yet in an _ intensely practical 
way the programme on which the British Labour 
Movement is united proposes a confident solution of 
most of the larger problems of internal reconstruction 
about which it is the duty of Members of Parliament 
to be already educating themselves. 

The common characteristic of these proposals is a 
more deliberate organisation than heretofore of the 
nation’s business; and an increased efficiency in all 
its social and industrial machinery. Whether we look 
at agriculture or transport, coalmining or food distribu- 
tion, the war has [shattered the nation’s reliance on 
capitalist profiteering, and convinced us all of the 
paramount necessity of setting our house in order. 
But for this better ordering the Labour Party will 
have none of the associations of employers—in which 
Mr. Asquith unwarily put his faith. The Labour Party 
looks for a better order, not to the development of 
gigantic capitalist Trusts, fortified bya Protective Tariff, 
against which the consumer could hardly be protected 
and even the wage-earner would find it hard to struggle, 
but to the State in its central or local government, 
which can, at least, be placed under Parliamentary 
and electoral control. It asks that the control which 
the Government has been driven to take of the railways 
and the coal mines should be completed and made 
permanent ; that something of the same sort should 
be extended to agricultural production. It calls upon 
the Government to put some brains into a systematic 
demobilisation of nearly one-half the manual working 
class on the lines laid down to prevent even one family 
from being crushed down to destitution in the dis- 
location that must otherwise ensue ; to adopt a policy 
of actually preventing the occurrence of unemployment, 
as Political Economy and statistics now show to be 
practicable, instead of letting it occur and then, in 
the most extravagant and demoralising way, attempting 
to relieve distress ; and to adopt the appropriate means 
to maintain, in all industries, an authoritatively fixed 





Standard Rate. It grapples boldiy with the necessary 
reconstruction of the Budget to mect all the new 
charges; and it has no qualms or hesitations about 
the requisite reforms in the electoral franchise. Two 
subjects of pressing importance are omitted. The 
Executive Committee drafted no resolution on educa- 
tional reconstruction, being apparently content with 
the various versions (sent in by different societies) 
of the comprehensive programme lately adopted, 
after prolonged deliberation, by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. And, on the Restoration of Trade 
Union Conditions, the Executive Committee, like the 
Conference—possibly for tactical reasons—stops short 
at a pungent reminder to the Government that it is 
expected to fulfil its pledge of a complete, universal, 
and unconditional restoration. 

But although the special purpose of the Conference 
was the formulation of a programme for reconstruction 
after the war, it could not escape the influences of 
the moment. An unshakable determination not to 
relax any effort to win the war, which marked the 
great majority of the delegates, struggled with the 
passionate pacifism of a minority. It was this conflict 
of temperaments—for the clash is largely tempera- 
mental—which gave the fierceness to the first day’s 
debate upon the adhesion of the majority of the 
Parliamentary Party to Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment, in which Labour now holds six places. The 
earnest simplicity of Mr. Henderson’s explanation and 
justification of this adhesion stood in contrast with 
the passionate scorn in which Mr. Snowden attacked 
this plea of expediency and necessity in national 
emergency. Perhaps Mr. Snowden would have been 
more persuasive if his brilliant invective had been 
less vitriolic. But in the Labour Conference, even less 
than in other assemblies, the most persuasive 
eloquence, whilst it may affect minds in the future, 
determines no division and sways hardly any votes. 
When the discussion closes the vote is taken “ by 
card”; and the mandates of the several socicties 
are usually given solidly in accordance with prior 
instructions. The accession of the six Labour 
Ministers to the Government was ratified by six to one. 

What Mr. Henderson and his colleagues fully realise, 
though Mr. Lloyd George may possibly not do so, 
any more than does the Press and the public, is that 
this majority on a “ card ” vote is far from corresponding 
with the balance of forces among the rank and file. 
The 750 delegates to the Conference were themselves 
much more evenly divided; and never in the whole 
history of the Party have Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden received such enthusiastic ovations. Up 
and down the country the organised groups of members, 
whilst overwhelmingly in favour of fighting the war 
through to an effective conclusion, are thoroughly 
uneasy at the loss of the Party’s position _of 
independence. Their attitude of loyal subordination 
to what they are assured are national needs will not 
stand an indefinite amount of strain. The importation 
of coloured labour would probably have broken it. 
Any further great addition to the price of food, if 
unaccompanied by an immediate and universal 
equivalent increase in wages, may lead to an outburst. 
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Industrial conscription would be a perilous experiment. 
On these matters the Voice of Labour has not yet 
been heard. But it may at any moment speak in a 
quite unmistakable way. 


NATIONALITY LAW 


A DEFENCE OF THE JUS SOLI 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


O learn from your enemy is, of course, a lawful 
operation, but there seems in some quarters to be 
an unhealthy tendency to overdo it. In things 
material the Germans have no doubt some things to teach 
us, though even there we must learn with caution. And 
when we pass from the adjustment of material things to 
the realm of law, surely we need to go warily. Yet in the 
last few weeks the Enemy Influence Sub-Committee of the 
Unionist War Committee has been exhorting us, with 
the backing of a large part of the Unionist Press, to scrap 
ourcommon law of nationality and adopt what is the German 
system. As I belicve that on the whole our law of na- 
tionality as settled in 1914 is, with a few defects of detail, 
the best in the world, I should like, for the comfort of all 
true British men and women, to give the reason of the 
faith that is in me. Let us have no needless introductions 
of the German spirit. 

In this article I do not propose to deal with that part of 
our nationality law that applies to the children of British 
subjects born abroad, nor to discourse of that subject 
whose practical importance the very learned and the wholly 
ignorant have curiously combined to exaggerate—double 
nationality ; nor do I propose to examine the system of 
the jus sanguinis, or law of nationality by paternal descent 
(not, let suffragists observe, a true rule of descent), which 
is the competitor of our common law principle of the jus 
soli, or law of nationality by place of birth. I wish simply 
to give some reasons of a practical order for not following 
blindly the advice of the Enemy Influence Committee and 
for adhering to our common law rule. 

There is, it is true, not much chance, despite recent 
assaults, that the jus soli will be abandoned as the under- 
lying principle of our law. It survived a Royal Commission 
and a brilliant attack by Sir William Harcourt before the 
Naturalisation Act of 1870, and it held its ground again 
when our nationality law was overhauled by the depart- 
mental and other Committees whose labours were approved 
by the Imperial Conference of 1911 and are now embodied 
in the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914— 
one of the few examples of Imperial legislation. It is not 
very likely that having once constituted a citizenship valid 
throughout the Empire we shall scrap our existing machinery 
by separate legislation confined to the United Kingdom; 
and before fresh Imperial legislation is undertaken the 
subject will need a more mature consideration than it 
seems to have received from the politicians of the Enemy 
Influence Committee. Swift and rapid decisions are no 
doubt of the essence of successful warfare, but the methods 
of warfare are ill adapted for permanent legislation on a 
highly technical subject. 

The jus soli makes every child born in H.M. Dominions 
(with trifling theoretical exceptions, such as that of am- 
bassadors’ children, which need not concern us) a British 
subject. It is, says a learned writer in this month’s Con- 
temporary Review, a ‘feudal notion”: let us admit at 
once, without nice inquiry as to what the word ‘“* feudal ” 
means, that the rule—like Magna Carta and the House of 
Commons—has a feudal origin. For the origin of the 





jus sanguinis we may have to grope back into the twilight 
of history and explore the tribal ideas which perhaps lay 
at the root of the struggles of Patricians and Plebeians in 
ancient Rome. 

The Enemy Influence Committee is (inferentially) more 
abusive and certainly less accurate than the writer in the 
Contemporary. No other civilised country, they tell us, 
except America (no small exception !), has adopted the 
jus soli, It is, apparently, an ‘‘ uncivilised” rule—a 
merely British affair. A committee formed to combat 
Enemy Influence and the Hidden Hand will have none of it. 
The committee unfortunately seems not to have examined 
the laws of South America; had they done so, they would 
have found the jus soli in Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru, while the jus sanguinis (not inappropriately) main- 
tains itself in Mexico. Even more unfortunately, they 
appear to have neglected to look at the nationality law of 
France. Now the French Constitutions of 1791 and of 
the year VIII. recognised the jus soli, and though it was 
rejected in 1804 (a period of Imperialist reaction) in the 
Civil Code in favour of the jus sanguinis, it won its way back 
by successive stages in 1849, 1851, 1874 and 1889, and 
since that date every child born in France of foreign parents 
is French, subject to residence at majority and to a limited 
power of repudiation. It is true that at the present time 
the French are amending their law so as to allow the right of 
repudiation to the State as well as to the individual. But 
they are not reverting to the jus sanguinis. Persons who set 
out to reform our nationality law should know these things. 

Now it is by no means a mere historical accident that 
the British Empire, the United States, South America and 
France are the countries of the jus soli. They are all 
countries where democratic views prevail, and where 
popular education has made progress, and also countries 
into which immigration has been considerable—for various 
reasons. In the Western Hemisphere the rapid absorption 
of the immigrant is an essential condition of national life. 
If Canada, the United States, and Argentina had adopted 
the jus sanguinis, large masses of their population would 
(apart from individual naturalisations) still be alien. 
National indigestion on so large a scale would be uncom- 
fortable, if not dangerous. If France had not made all 
children born on French soil French, her population diffi- 
culties would have been even greater than they are. For 
States into which there is a considerable influx of foreigners 
the jus soli is the ready method of absorption: no such 
States will give it up. 

Especially if a State retains any vestige of common-sense 
will it not give up the jus soli so long as war is a possibility 
and universal service a necessity. There are no statistics 
available of the number of children born in this country 
of foreign fathers, but according to the 1911 Census there 
were in England and Wales alone somcthing like 70,000 
married foreign males of forty years of age and over. If 
we assume (a modcrate assumption) that each of these 
had only one son living of military age, we get a not incon- 
siderable figure for the addition that the jus soli makes 
to our Army. And yet a Sub-Committee of the Unionist 
War Committce are for rejecting these 70,000 recruits. 

The main criticism of the jus soli is that it is a wholly 
irrational rule (‘‘ birth in a stable does not make a man 
a horse ’’), and in practice includes many persons—children 
born here casually or the children of parents alien in 
character, or even unfriendly—who are never really part 
of the community. With the underlying principle of 
nationality law on which this criticism is based we may 
well agree. Nationality law should aim at including in 
the ‘‘ nation” all individuals who by language and sym- 

thy belong to it; and when a State includes, as our 
British State does, several nations, the law should extend 
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nationality to each and every individual who thus belongs 
to any one of the component nations. The presence within 
the geographical limits of a jurisdiction of any considerable 
body of men who are not full members of the national 
socicty is an evil. And if nationality law should include 
all individuals who belong by language and sympathy to 
the nation, equally it should exclude those who by similar 
tests will never belong to it. 

In practice the jus soli passes these tests far more 
easily than the jus sanguinis. The child casually born 
here really need not concern us. Its parents pass away from 
these shores taking it with them. It possesses almost 
invariably some other nationality. To that other nation- 
ality it belongs in fact, and we are never troubled with it. 
We are not, in fact, called on to afford it protection abroad, 
and if we were called on we should not answer the call. 
The child born here of resident alien parents is a more real 
problem, and it is the case which seems to have been princi- 
pally in the mind of the Enemy Influence Committec. 
Attention has been drawn by newspaper reports to the 
cases of the child born here of German parents who seeks 
to avoid military service. Such a case is good “ copy ”’— 
is reported freely, and is therefore believed by the public 
to be typical. In reality, it is far from typical even of 
children of German parents in time of war with Germany. 
The vast majority of such children fight readily enough for 
the only country that they know. If the jus sanguinis 
prevailed, they would simply have been either interned or 
lived here in security and without military obligations— 
a constant source of irritation to their neighbours. The 
country would have been so much the weaker—and weaker 
by the absence from the Army not only of the child of 
German parents, but also of all the children of all alien 
parents. 

Children born here of alien parents, especially if those 
parents are of the wage-earning class, become, in fact, indis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the population, except in the 
few cases where there is a definite colony of aliens clustered 
together, as in the Yiddish-speaking district in the East-end. 
These children go to the common school (the great engine of 
American nationalisation), they get such education as the 
State provides; it would be folly after spending public 
money on them to refuse the services that they can render 
to the State. 

In truth, the partisans of the jus sanguinis who cannot 
sleep at nights for fear of the child of the alien born a British 
subject are politically a poor-spirited lot. They have no 
faith in the power of their own country to attract and absorb 
the child of the alien parent. They know little of history. 
They forget the Fleming and the Huguenot. Their guiding 
principle is that unreasoning fear of the foreigner which 
makes men ungenerous even to our Allies. The cheery 
patriotism of the American and the Canadian is better than 
their poor timidities. If our country is well ordered she 
will claim successfully the loyalty of all the children who 
grow up within her boundaries. Let us take courage. Our 
ancestors were perhaps uncivilised and were certainly 
feudal, but their legal principles have added 70,000 men to 
our Army and saved us from the presence of a host of aliens : 
“the sages and founders of our common law ” were better 
practical politicians than the Enemy Influence Committee 
and their pattern legislator, Herr Delbriick. 0. 


THE WORST OF EXAGGERATING 


" VERY man,” Sir Thomas Browne has written in a 
E famous passage, “is not a proper champion for 
truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the 

cause of verity : many, from the ignorance of these maxims, 


and an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too rashly 
charged the troops of error, and remain as trophies with 
the enemies of truth.”” We wish every man who sets out 
to champion a good cause in public would lay this piece 
of wisdom to heart. It is the common fate of good causes 
—and bad causes as well—to suffer as much from the 
championship of their friends as from the assaults of their 
enemies. Who is there who has not groaned (as they say) in 
spirit as he has seen his cause made ridiculous by some 
enthusiast without self-control or with no sense of the 
difference between a good argument and a bad one? The 
average man, when he becomes controversial, is apt to 
think that any argument on the right side is a good argu- 
ment. He is as ready to assail his enemies with falsehoods 
as with truths. He thinks that no weapon can be base 
if it is put to a use he considers noble. Thus, he will accept 
rumours as indisputable facts and insist upon treating some 
exceptional incident as typical. His object is simply to 
pile up arguments, good, bad and indifferent, against the 
other side. For his purpose it is necessary to convey the 
impression that his own side is faultless. He treats the 
imputation of any serious fault to his own side as an insult. 
He thus makes truth a partisan, and defends truth by not 
allowing her to speak except to echo him. Have not the 
theologians and the anti-theologians, the patriots and the 
anti-patriots, the journalists and the people who talk round 
the dinner-table, all been doing this violence to truth ever 
since men learned to argue? Truth is too quiet for the 
man in a passion. Even when truth is his ally, he puts 
more confidence in an effective exaggeration. Truth wins 
assent rather than applause. Exaggeration is more spec- 
tacular and goes to the head of the public (to say nothing 
of the head of the exaggerator) like rhetoric. Hence, 
most of us instinctively exaggerate. It is one way of 
making ourselves sure we are right. 

We confess we think a good cause is in no need of useless 
exaggeration. We prefer a regiment of facts to an army 
corps of wild assertions. We are inclined to think that 
wild assertions, however stimulating at the moment, end 
by lowering the resisting power of one’s side and so play 
into the hands of the enemy. “ Every man,” as Sir Thomas 
Browne says, “is not a proper champion for truth,” and 
the maker of wild assertions is the least proper champion 
of all. That is one reason why we regret the appearance 
of a booklet entitled Defeat ? The Truth about the Betrayal 
of Britain (of which Mr. Arthur Mee and Dr. J. Stuart 
Holden are the authors) on the side of so good a cause as 
that of temperance. The amount of misery caused in a 
modern city by the abuse of alcohol, the present public- 
house system, and the sale of raw and adulterated liquors, 
is so appalling that it is very remarkable that the State 
has been content to do so little to remedy so great an evil. 
Zola’s L’ Assommoir gives a picture of the tragic ruin of a 
home by drunkenness, the truth of which will be corro- 
borated by anyone who knows anything of the slums of 
Paris or London. To insist upon the solution of the problem 
raised by innumerable tragedies of this kind is the work of a 
good citizen, and, if the additional problems of war-time can 
be made use of to hasten such a solution, most of us will 
be grateful. Unfortunately, the authors of Defeat ? though 
they make use of the war-time argument for a settlement 
of the alcohol question, injure their cause by not fighting 
quite fair. We pass over the fact that they refer to the 
public-houses as Germany’s “agents in this country ”— 
a phrase, we imagine, they would be reluctant to apply to 
any individual publican by name. That is a piece of rhetoric 
which is innocent enough and is not entirely meaningless. 
But we cannot avoid the conclusion that the writers are 
playing with the intelligence of their readers when they 
pretend that, generally speaking, non-prohibitionist England 
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has surprised the world by her moral weakness, while prohi- 
bitionist France and Russia “ have surprised us in their 
strength.” Here is the beginning of one of their references 
to the work of Russia in the war: 

** Consider, first, the contribution of Russia to the cause of human 
freedom. By one bold moral stroke she has surprised the world. 
She has had two great wars in the lifetime of her little children— 
one with drink on her back, when she staggered to the depths of defeat, 
and one with drink beneath her feet, when she rises to the very pinnacle 
of pride. 


What has Russia done? She has saved Paris.” Fic. 


The weakness of this argument lies, of course, in the fact 
that England saved Paris, too. We rather dislike facile com- 
parisons between the work done by one Ally and the work 
done by another in the present war, but Mr. Mee and Dr. 
Holden ought to know that the achievements of England 
in the war do not fall behind those of any of the Allied 
Powers. The suggested contrast between an England 
inefficient through drunkenness and a Russia efficient 
through teetotalism will not bear an instant’s examination. 
The picture ofan England reeling through drunkenness to an 
inconclusive peace, while her Allies are marching teetotally 
towards victory, is simply not true. England, like all other 
countries, has fallen short of perfection, but it is going 
rather far to suggest that English soldiers are less fit 
than the Anzacs and the Canadians because they are less 
sober. “It was Prohibition,” write the authors of the 
pamphlet, “ that made the Anzacs fit—every Anzac comes 
to us from a Prohibition camp. It was Prohibition that 
made the Canadians fit. From Prohibition camps in 
Prohibition ships they came to us.” The implication that 
the Anzacs and the Canadians are armies of teetotalers— 
and if the sentences do not imply this, they are meaningless 
—is, we believe, not founded on fact. To imagine that 
they are is to live in a world of illusions. 

But these are minor misrepresentations. The page in the 
book which is most injurious to the credit of the authors as 
controversialists is that concerning the ration of rum dis- 
tributed to the men in the trenches. Mr. Mee and Dr. 
Holden denounce this as an “ act of cruelty.” Possibly 
it is so, though the majority of the men in the trenches 
think otherwise. But consider for a moment the language 
in which the authors attack it as such: 

There was a shameless paragraph the other day in the papers, which 
stated that hundreds of thousands of gallons of rum had been sent 
out to the trenches, the War Office having been satisfied of its medical 
value. It is an abominable act of cruelty, and the nation is entitled 
to know who is the degenerate in the War Office who dares to con- 
tradict the highest medical authorities in Great Britain. Who is 
the great medical authority whose word is taken in Whitehall above 
the word of Sir Victor Horsley, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, Sir Lauder 
Brunton, and Sir Alfred Keogh ? Who is this daring officer of State, 
and what is the interest he has in defying all experience, all knowledge, 
and contradicting all authorities by sending out this rum to be the 
cause of untold suffering ? Whose word is it that weighs against the 
word of Lord Kitchener, the word of Lord French, and the word of 
the Director-General of the Army Medical Service, and what strange 
subtle power can this trade have that overrides them all? The 
grave question of alcohol within the ranks of our Army is obviously 
closed to full discussion here, but we have the weighty statements of 
those whose authority is accepted throughout the world to guide us, 
and they are unchallengeably against the value of alcohol in general 
and of the rum ration in particular. 


Mr. Mee and Dr. Holden ask us in this paragraph to believe 
that Lord Kitchener, Lord French and Sir Alfred Keogh 
have all been struggling to prevent rum from reaching 
the men in the trenches, but that some “ degenerate in the 
War Office” has succeeded in getting it past them. Do 
they themselves believe this? Do they not agree with 
us that, if Lord Kitchener and Lord French had wished to 
stop the rum ration, they could have done so at any moment 
they pleased? We are afraid the cause of temperance 
stands to gain less than nothing from melodramatic 
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hints about “a degenerate at the War Office ” with whom 
Lord Kitchener and Lord French have tried to cope in vain. 

Nor does it stand to gain from the suggestion that English 
Cabinet Ministers are the sort of men who are as concerned 
about an accident to a case of brandy as about the ruin of 
Belgium. Yet what other suggestion can be got from the 
following anecdote related by the authors of Defeat ? 

A well-known public man went out to France. A distinguished 
member of the House of Lords sent him a case of old brandy, and 
one day the great man asked for some. ‘* Very sorry, sir,” said the 
orderly, ‘* but there is none left.” ‘* What!” said the officer, ** where 
is all that stuff from Lord Blank?” ‘‘ Very sorry, sir, but a German 
shell fell into the case, and there is nothing left.’ The great man’s 
fists shut tight and he showed his teeth. ‘‘ By God! They shall 
pay for that,” said he. They had broken Rheims Cathedral, they 
had shattered Belgium, they had ruined Serbia and Poland and sunk 
the Lusitania, but, by God ! they should pay for destroying his brandy. 

It is the sort of mind that sits in Parliament and has its way in 

Cabinets. 
We do not doubt the good faith of the authors in telling 
the story. But we imagine the “ great man ” trusted to his 
hearers having a sense of humour. In any case, the sugges- 
tion that there is a single public man in England 
seriously planning vengeance on the Germans over the 
destruction of a case of brandy is so ludicrous that it is 
difficult to give much weight to anything the authors say 
afterwards. 

We sympathise with Mr. Mee and Dr. Holden in their 
protest against certain ridiculous arguments put forward 
by the brewers and their supporters on the other side. But 
their case has suffered, we fear, far more from their own 
arguments than from the arguments of their opponents. 
There are many facts and many sound arguments in Defeat ?, 
but they are so mingled with misleading and intemperate 
assertions that any reader who is not already sympathetic 
to the reforms the authors advocate will be left disgusted 
and incredulous. The book is a sermon to the converted 
and therefore of little use for its purpose. When the un- 
converted read that “it is moderate drinking as well as 
drunkenness that destroys our national powers,” and that 
“* Mr. Gladstone stained his name by trying to make the sale 
of drink respectable, and he left us a degraded womanhood,” 
they will be inclined to conclude that these are the words of 
earnest men, but of men whose fanaticism has got the better of 
their sense of reasonable statement. The passion for the simple 
truth is even more important to a nation than the passion for 
teetotalism, and sincerity is a still greater virtue than 

earnestness. The authors of Defeat? would do well to with- 
draw their pamphlet and prepare in its stead a documented 
statement of the evils attributable to drink during the 
present war. Let them set forth their facts with such 
passion as they please, but let them not confuse facts with 
hysterical insinuations or mistake isolated for typical 
instances. Their argument will be immensely more effective, 
and they will gain a far wider audience among those who 
are as a rule suspicious of temperance propaganda, 


. ry: rea . sa») 
A SEQUEL TO “ THE JUKES 

HERE was recently published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington one of the most 
appalling documents in Man’s strangely mixed 
dossier—a continuation of the well-known “study in 
crime, pauperism, disease and heredity ”’ which Mr. 
R. L. Dugdale completed in 1877 and entitled “ The 
Jukes.” Mr. Dugdale was a quiet, reticent Englishman, 
resident in New York, who had a remarkable faith in 
political education, and was keenly interested in social 
problems. On an official visit to county jails in the 


State of New York, he was struck by finding in “Z” 
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county six prisoners, under four family names, who were 
blood relations in some degree. He interested himself 
in the lineage and environment of these unfortunate 
people, and was able to study 709 persons, 540 being of 
Juke blood, and 169 of “XX” blood who had married 
into the Juke family. He found that there had been 
140 criminals and offenders, 60 habitual thieves, and 
so on, the degenerate lot of them costing the State in 
seventy-five years, beginning with 1800, far over a 
million dollars. What his work showed was that given 
a bad hereditary “ nature’’ and a bad environmental 
*“ nurture,” there will be a multiplication of criminality, 
harlotry, and pauperism. It should be noted, if it is 
not too obvious, that the name Juke was fictitious, so 
that the publication of “The Jukes ”’—of restricted 
circulation in any case—did not induce any Nemesis 
analogous to what follows giving a dog a bad name. 
But the chance discovery (in 1911) of Mr. Dugdale’s 
original manuscript has made it possible to recover the 
real names, and, with these as clues, but still suppressed, 
Dr. Arthur H. Estabrook has followed up, with all 
possible carefulness, the dismal story of the Jukes down 
to 1915. The reason for referring here to such a grim 
subject was expressed long ago by Huxley, when he 
said: “There is no alleviation for the sufferings of 
mankind except veracity of thought and of action, and 
the resolute facing of the world as it is.” 

In his preface to the sequel to ‘The Jukes,” Dr. 
C. B. Davenport, the indefatigable director of the 
Laboratory of Experimental Evolution at Cold Spring 
Harbour, gives a picture of the headquarters of the 
Jukes when their history as a strain began. ‘ Into an 
isolated region, now within two hours’ railroad journey 
of the nation’s metropolis, there drifted nearly a century 
and a half ago a number of persons whose constitution 
did not fit them for participation in a highly-organised 
society.” There were, of course, various degrees of 
inadequacy ; and the retired, well-wooded, and well- 
watered valley (one thinks of ‘The Country of the 
Blind”’) doubtless gave many of the immigrants a 
chance to pull themselves together. But strains with 
damnosa hereditas had been “assisted out” from 
Europe, and from such, fore-ordained to perdition, came 
“the Jukes.” Here are some of them: Max, the 
hunter and fisher, the jolly, alcoholic ne’er-do-well ; 
Lem, the stealer of sheep; Lawrence, the licentious, 
free with his “ gun’ ; Margaret and Delia, the wantons, 
and Bell, who had three children by various negroes. 
Dr. Davenport continues: ‘‘ Not only was much of the 
original stock bad, but improvement which might 
otherwise have occurred was prevented by constant 
inbreeding. The nervous weaknesses, the mental insuf- 
ficiencies were thus brought together from both sides, 
and mentally and morally defective offspring were 
rendered more certain. Some outbreeding there was, 
and where it was with better stock the progeny had 
better intelligence and emotional control, and lines 
were founded that were able to hold a good position in 
organised society.” 

The sequel deals with the now widely-scattered 
descendants of five original Juke sisters, a total of 
2,094 people, of whom 1,258 were living in 1915. The 
most general fact about them is that one-half were and 
are feeble-minded in a wide sense, ‘‘ mentally incapable 
of responding normally to the expectations of society, 
brought up under faulty environmental conditions which 
they consider normal, satisfied with the fulfilment of 
natural passions and desires, and with no ambitions 
or ideals in life.” As to the other half of the Jukes, 
who could not be called feeble-minded, their history 
seems to have varied mainly—as does that of many of 
us—with the opportunities of social “nurture.” But 
all this is too vague: let us take more precise facts. 


In 1915 there were forty-three male Jukes between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen ; out of twenty-nine, whose 
histories are adequately known, “ eighteen are anti- 
social, doing poorly in the world at large; two are 
criminal, while seven are so obviously mentally defective 
as to be noticeable to the general community.” It 
may be noted that all the Juke criminals were or are 
feeble-minded. Of the forty-three lads referred to 
above, nineteen are industrious. The number of males 
over nineteen and females over fifteen was 705 in 1915, 
and 305 (or 48 per cent.) of these are “ inimical to the 
general welfare of the community,” 41 are criminal, 
103 mentally deficient, 88 intemperate. But 152 are 
industrious, and 65 are classed as “ good citizens.” Of 
these good citizens, we are told, that “ the bad traits 
which have held down their brothers and sisters have 
become lost, and they are the fountain-heads of new 
families of socially-good strain.” The word “lost ”’ is 
arresting. It may be that some of the bad traits 
illustrate Mendelian inheritance, and may, in the case 
of marriage into good stock, be entirely absent in a 
certain proportion of the grand-children and subsequent 
descendants. 

On his laborious study of the Jukes, Dr. Estabrook 
bases some general conclusions: cousin-matings in 
radically-defective stock produce defective offspring, 
even when the parents make a passable appearance ; 
there is a clear hereditary factor in licentiousness ; 

auperism indicates bodily or mental weakness, and the 
fatter is linked with criminality; penal institutions 
have little beneficial influence upon persons of defective 
mentality ; one in four Jukes is improved socially by 
Children’s Institutions ; a change of environment gives 
the individual a new opportunity and a chance of 
mating into better families. In many cases, however, 
the ‘ne’er-do-well in new surroundings finds another 
like himself. Improved social environment demon- 
strably counts for much in the individual’s development, 
but this depends on the response that he is able and 
willing to make, and the power of response depends on 
the hereditary constitution. Yet “heredity, whether 
good or bad, has its complemental factor in environ- 
ment.” 

Mr. Dugdale laid emphasis, as we have said, on the 
deteriorative effect of continuous bad surroundings ; 
Dr. Estabrook’s study, carefully documented with 
genealogical trees, shows that the hereditary factor 1s 
in some cases equally important, ¢.g., as regards weak- 
mindedness. It is probably unjust to trace all the 
innate deficiencies of later date to the original Juke 
strain, since evils bred in the bone would be sometimes 
accentuated by mating with similarly disposed members 
of other stocks. As to weaknesses that can be classed 
as Mendelian unit-characters—a question very partially 
answered, it must be noted that outbreeding with 
normal members of the community would affect the 
distribution of the characters in the progeny, but would 
not effect their disappearance. 

The story began with five sisters, and from thera has 
spread all this welter of weakness and misery, crime an 
sinfulness. And it is not in America only that Jukes 
abound! ‘The facts make us feel the need for a fuller, 
deeper, and wider recognition of what Mr. Benchara 
Branford, in his magnanimous Janus and Vesta 
(1916), calls ‘that lofty principle of hereditary, collec- 
tive and vicarious responsibility, punishment and 
suffering, inherent in the East, binding with indissoluble 
and adamantine chain into compassionate social soli- 
darity generation to generation.” What can be done 
to prevent this proliferation of evil? The suggestions 
before the world are fourfold. (1) The first is literally 
or metaphorically surgical—the sterilisation of those 
whose constitutional deterioration is radical and in- 
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dubitable. From this proposal social sentiment shrinks, 
partly because it is coercive and infringes “‘ the liberty 
of the subject *"—rather a mockery for many a poor 
Juke ; partly because of the terrible mistakes that 
might be made in our ignorance—which, however, 
memoirs like Dr. Estabrook’s are rapidly reducing ; and 
ey from the dread that always attaches to proposals 
which interfere “ artificially’ with “natural” conse- 

uences. (2) Less drastic, in a way, but also affecting 
the liberty of the individual, is the proposal to secure the 

rmanent custodial care of, let us say, the feeble- 
minded, to begin with. Dr. Estabrook writes: “‘ Out 
of approximately 600 living feeble-minded and epileptic 
Jukes, there are now only three in custodial care. It 
is estimated that at the end of fifty years the defective 
germ-plasm would be practically eliminated by the 
segregation of all of the 600.” (8) A third proposal, to 
be considered very critically, is to improve bad stock 
by letting it mingle with good. If we were able, as we 
are not, to distinguish beforehand between characters 
that blend and characters that Mendelize, it might be 
practicable to get a passable average man from a 
mother and a bad father, but in reference to well-defined 
characters the trend of investigation is strongly against 
any such experimenting. It is probable that the very 
worst thing a man can do is to taint good stock with bad. 
The children of such unions may turn out not badly, 
if they are brought up in conditions of wholesome 
nurture, and the taint (if a unit-character) may be 
wholly absent in some members of subsequent genera- 
tions, but without the aid of persistent selection it 
cannot disappear from the lineage. When children 
genetically sound, but by individual malnutrition 
weakly, are transplanted to good environment, they 
often do well; and if they grow up, settle down and 
marry,nostock is harmed. But Dr. Davenport justly 
doubts the wisdom of sending “‘ much bad germ-plasm 
to good farming communities throughout our Middle 
West.” Dr. Davenport has done valuable service to the 
science of genetics, but we wish he had not written a 
sentence like this: “‘ It is probable that, in the long 
run, the cheapest way to improve a bad germ-plasm is 
to scatter it.” For this sentence, which seems to us 
extremely dangerous, is almost certain to be quoted 
apart from its context : “‘ I do not, however, recommend 
this course as superior to segregation; but only as a 
cheap and somewhat hazardous substitute. In the 
case of the Jukes there are so many dominant traits of 
feeble inhibition that scattering them is like scattering 
firebrands—each tends to start a fire in a new place.” 
The last sentence hits the nail on the head. (4) What 
other suggestion is there save the ancient one, to get 
at the real through the ideal, to work back to the old- 
fashioned pride of race and pride in wholesome children, 
to cultivate a sense of the social or racial aspect of 
marriage, to foster rational prejudices against mis- 
mating, and to raise our standard of health for mind and 
body alike? 

J. ArtuuR THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


F President Wilson could have heard the comment in 
the railway carriages of Great Britain on Tuesday 
morning, he might have regretted the phrasing of his 

speech. The comment was unanimous ; it was monotonous ; 
it went straight to the glittering points—‘ peace without 
victory,” “‘ freedom of the seas.” The speech to the Senate 
was a transcendent example of President Wilson’s inability 
to understand the dramatic value of words. I am not con- 
sidering the ideas in the speech ; I am considering the speech 





as an expression of those ideas. The aim of literature is to 
persuade. President Wilson evidently expected that “ peace 
without victory” might be a dangerous and unpersuasive 
phrase, for, having used it, he tried in the next sentence to 
alter its ordinary meaning, thereby proving two things. 
First, it did not accurately express his thought ; second, he 
was unaware that a dramatic phrase, once uttered, is never 
dramatically affected by a subsequent interpretation of it. 
A dramatic phrase stands, victoriously magnetising the 
attention. Why have used the phrase? It formed no part 
of his essential argument. It indeed obscured his essential 
argument, which was concerned not with fighting, but ex- 
clusively with the terms of peace. Even if he meant strictly 
what he said, he should have said it differently, with vastly 
more adroitness, as he might have done. The President was 
simply asking for trouble, though he guessed it not. The 
explanation probably is that he lost his bearings in the 
process of composition—a misfortune familiar enough to the 
experience of all writers—and never got them again owing to 
the notorious fact that for a certain time after the act of 
writing the writer comprehends only the significance of what 
is in his mind and not the significance of what is on the 
paper. Similar remarks apply to that absurd cliché “ free- 
dom of the seas ” and its exegesis. Nobody really skilful in 
the literary vehicle would have dreamed of employing it in 
such a speech. Having been employed, it ought for per- 
suasive—that is to say, literary—purposes to have been 
accompanied by a reference to the difficulties which it con- 
notes for an insular nation. These criticisms are elementary. 
The speech was apparently a success in the Senate to which 
it was addressed. It has been largely a failure with the 
Allies, to whom also it was addressed. The main reason is 
that President Wilson the writer lacks imagination, by which 
I mean the faculty of putting himself in the place of those 
whom he is seeking to persuade. 


ne a ” 


The rumour about giving General Nivelle the supreme 
command over the Allied Armies on the West front was much 
more circumstantial than the public in general has appre- 
ciated. Had it not been so, an official denial would not have 
been issued. The Manchester Guardian’s London corre- 
spondent treated it as a joke and said that the suggestion 
had “ never been talked of by military men.“ The sug- 
gestion assuredly had been talked of by very important 
military men. The rumour was believed by people who 
usually get inside information. On the morning of the day 
on which it was both published and refuted it had become 
quite precise. I myself heard from grave lips the exact 
phrases, in the original French, which General Nivelle was 
alleged to have used in support of his alleged argument for 
a unified command. All of which shows that the mandarins 
of high political clubs share the ingenuousness common to 


mankind. 
os eo we 


Another and more persistent, though equally incredible, 
rumour—that about a German invasion of Switzerland— 
deserves more attention from the curious than it has had. 
The supposition that Germany may have fostered it for her 
own purposes is no doubt sound. But nobody seems to 
have considered that other belligerent Powers might be sorry 
to see the rumour die too soon. Rumours are apt to affect 
the transfer of securities, and the transfer of securitics is not 
without influence upon exchanges. 


aK ca - 


The conversational views, varying from the impartial to 
the inimical, of experts in government upon the record of 
the new Ministry are somewhat as follows :—The War 
Council or Inner Cabinet, which imperatively was to sit 
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every day and several times a day, has, of course, broken 
down. Its leading members scatter themselves freely over 
the surface of the Continent, and do not ignore the sweet 
claims of domesticity. The prophesied failure of Ministerial 
co-ordination has come about. The Premier is often in- 
visible and unapproachable to important colleagues, who, 
in spite of their reputation for strong silence and firm chins, 
have discovered that without the support thus withheld 
permanent officials are capable of ignoring them. Other 
colleagues, more skilful in the handling of departments, are 
yet human. One does not precisely see statesmen whose 
names are part of the world’s modern history suing the 
amiable Mr. Amery for the favour of the supreme coun- 
tenance. The principal new Ministers—business men all— 
have yet to prove that mercantile acumen is the main 
requisite of government. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has the most respect, but then Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
is an administrator of experience. Lord Devonport, 
like Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who first gathered a 
full Cabinet Council together, is apparently trying to 
get co-ordination before he steps into the open. Sir 
Alfred Mond’s well-advertised scratching of Richmond 
Park is regarded everywhere with derision, but not 
with any surprise. Mr. Prothero has kept the central 
place before the footlights. He has already found out that 
the management of part of a private estate is a matter some- 
what less complex than the agricultural direction of even a 
small island like Britain. His blunders have been public, 
and the admission of at any rate one of them not less so. It 
would be interesting to learn what is the knowledge of all or 
any of these men concerning the history or science of national 
administration, and what share they think such knowledge 
ought to have in the equipment of a Minister. The chief 
spectacular moves for which the Government is responsible 
have differently affected its prestige. The railway regulations 
did it immense harm among the inarticulate and the defence- 
less, for they showed either a ruling-class disregard for, or a 
ruling-class ignorance of, the daily habits and needs of the 
multitude ; they may be ranked with the pleasant aristo- 
cratic proposal for suppressing tea between five and seven, 
and for making obligatory the delivery over the counter to 
the customer of all shop-parcels under a stone in weight. The 
military calling-up of more men from agriculture was a fear- 
some example of the results of non-co-ordination, and the 
C3 patent remedy therefor made bad worse. The full 
Cabinet Council had to do what it could in the painful and 
damaging affair, and the calling-up of boys at eighteen instead 
of eighteen and a half was the sequel. On the other hand, the 
scheme of the Loan has beyond question strengthened the 
prestige of the Government. It has not yet been seriously 
criticised, and the reputation of Mr. Bonar Law continues to 
ascend. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Since you are in agreement with Mr. Buxton’s assertion 
that the liberation of the Czecho-Slovaks would not be worth 
the sacrifice of half a million British lives, but nevertheless hold 
that his reasoning is fallacious, what would you do if the Emperor 
of Austria offered to grant Home Rule to Bohemia, the 
Rumanians of Transylvania, and to his Southern Slav subjects, 
and at the same time withdraw from the German Alliance and 
to cede Western Galicia to an independent Poland, Eastern 
Galicia to Russia, Bukovina to Rumania, and Trentino to Italy, 
provided that the integrity of the rest of his Empire was 
guaranteed ? If this situation were to arise, it would at once 


become apparent that Mr. Buxton’s reasoning is of an extremely 
sound character. Should these terms be accepted, the collapse 
of Germany would follow automatically, and 500,000 (or more) 
British lives would be saved; should they, on the other hand, 
be refused, the Austro-German Alliance would receive additional 
strength, and the 500,000 (or more) British lives would be 
sacrificed. You assert, moreover, that the ‘ general opinion ” 
is that only by the break-up of the Austrian Empire can any 
semblance of the “‘ Balance of Power” be restored. Surely 
this argument is, however, fallacious. If the Dual Monarchy 
is completely broken up there will be in East-Central and South- 
Eastern Europe a number of weak States (weak, that is to say, 
in comparison with the Great Powers) of Poland, ‘ Czecho- 
Slavia,” a diminished Hungary, an enlarged Rumania, a Serbia 
enlarged into ‘“* Yugoslavia,” and a possibly diminished Bulgaria. 
All these States would ultimately be drawn within the orbit 
of a victorious Russia, whose influence in South-Eastern Europe 
would be immensely increased by the military occupation of 
Constantinople, which would provide her with an invaluable 
weapon for threatening the liberties of her small neighbours, 
and the “ Balance of Power’? would thus be totally destroyed. 
If, on the other hand, the Dual Monarchy is converted into 
a Federation of five States under the House of Hapsburg, i.e., 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, and a Southern 
Slav State, those parts of it which lie outside its natural 
geographical limits (i.e., the parts north of the Carpathians 
and south of the Alps being cut off), we should have in this 
‘** Quintuple Monarchy” a powerful barrier both against Pan- 
German and against Pan-Slav aggression. Assuming that 
each of its five component parts had an equal share in the direction 
of its foreign policy; then, if Vienna and Budapest were to 
lean towards a pro-German policy, they would be outvoted 
by Prague, Agram and Kolozsvar (the seat of the hypothetical 
Transylvanian Parliament); while if Prague and Agram were 
to advocate a strongly pro-Russian policy they would be outvoted 
by Vienna, Budapest, and Kolozsvér. Thus the dangers of 
Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism would neutralise each other, 
and the reality, and not merely the semblance, of the “* Balance 
of Power” would be established.—Yours, etc., 

HUMPHREY JOHNSON. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

January 23rd. 


[We confess we do not understand our correspondents state- 
ments concerning either the ‘ 500,000 British lives*’ or the 
‘** Balance of Power.’ He, apparently, is thinking of a balance 
of power in the Balkans; we, of course, were referring to the 
balance of power in Europe and the world generally. We 
readily admit, however, that a Federal State such as he outlines 
would have—on paper—a great many advantages as a solution 
of the problem of the Austrian Empire. But can anyone who 
knows anything of South-Eastern Europe conceive of such a 
State coming into existence, still less remaining in existence ? 
A Federal State consisting of five separate and hopelessly 
estranged nationalities, each *“‘ autonomous” and two of them 
cherishing aspirations towards unity with other outside States 
(Serbia and Rumania), is a contradiction in terms. A more 
explosive mixture it is impossible to imagine. The present 
“ramshackle Empire” is stability itself by comparison. The 
main object of the Allies, as we understand it, is precisely to 
prevent the creation of such a situation as our correspondent 
suggests.—EbD. N.S.] 


“WATCHING WOMEN’S POWERS” 
To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—* Woman,” writes Mrs. Corner on the question of 
feminine fitness for certain industrial processes, ** will, I hope, 
allow no one else to dictate to her on the matter.” But as I did 
not in my article attempt to discuss the powers of Woman, who 
has always seemed to me to be a very formidable personality 
and to have no relation whatever to women, I surely shall not 
be suspected of attempting to prevent the Acting Political 
Organiser of the Women’s Freedom League from monopolising 
all knowledge of that mystical Being’s powers and opinions if I 
dispute a later point in her letter. I heartily agree that all 
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industries need to be reorganised before they can be considered 
fit even for men, but I dispute the suggestion that because some 
industrial process is undertaken by men it necessarily follows 


that it can be performed by women. May I egotistically make 
use of a personal illustration ? There was, I confess with shame, 
an arrogant period when I absurdly prided myself on my lifting 
powers, and imagined—never having competed—that I was 
capable of raising any weight which could be lifted by an average 
man. But there came a day when I attempted in some stecl 
works to wheel one of the barrows of pig-iron which were being 
taken to the furnaces. I found that I could not raise so much 
as one leg of the barrow half an inch from the ground. I then 
attempted to take in my hand one of the small logs of pig-iron 
which the barrow contained. I found that with a considerable 
effort I could raise it in both arms. Yet I was told. that the 
men who were so jauntily wheeling these barrows were mortals 
and had merely ordinary strength. And it is precisely this 
normal inferiority of muscular power, in addition to certain 
nervous differences which may perhaps be sometimes responsible 
for a lower value in their work, which makes it impossible to 
assume that women stand in relation to industry on the same 
footing as men. It is for this reason that the admission of women 
to engineering shops has necessitated what is practically a 
revolution in engineering processes to adapt them to feminine 
powers. 

This physical inferiority of women being admitted, is it un- 
reasonable to suggest that the Social Welfare organisation should 
be utilised to inquire into the extent and incidence of that in- 
feriority ? By all means establish also a Social Welfare or- 
ganisation to discover whether men’s labour, the heaviness of 
which undoubtedly has appalling effects on their health, cannot 
be lightened. But there is surely a more pressing need now to 
consider in what industries after the war women are physically 
fitted to remain. Personally I am convinced that their sufferings 
in many of the processes on which they are now engaged can 
only be tolerated by the community because it is diflicult to 
argue that in the present war, in the face of the piled losses of 
masculine lives, feminine lives should not be risked too. And I 
cannot believe that a sickly womanhood is capable of attaining 
the aims of the Women’s Freedom League ; surely the protection 
of feminine health should be one of the first anxieties of 
feminists. I am certain that many suffragists do a great wrong 
to women in attempting to screw up the latter's strength till it is 
spasmodically equal to men’s—with ultimate disastrous results. 
The greatest benefit to women is insistence on opportunity for 
their powers and protection for their weakness. The difficulty 
is that we have precise knowledge of neither. It is here that the 
Social Welfare organisers can step in. I suggest merely that they 
should investigate and report, and that on that report action 
should be taken. Are not the suffrage societies largely to blame 
if women’s trade unions are not yet strong enough to protect 
their interests ? And, after all, the Welfare officials are principally 
women, 

As for the ** Right to Work,” would Mrs. Corner maintain that 
if women were found in this country to be cheaper carters of 
heavy burdens than horse-drawn or motor vehicles their sacred 
tight to work should be respected ? Or would she recognise 
the right of the community, in the interest of the race, to forbid 
them to be overladen ?—Yours, etc., 


Tue Warirer or THE ARTICLE. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING MARRIED 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Si,—I venture to ask whether the War Office has no power 
to alter its present regulations in regard to soldiers’ wives who 
depend for maintenance on police court orders. The War 
Office state that “‘ the Army Council cannot deduct more than 
6d. a day from the pay of a private soldier without his consent ” 
—whether an order has been made or not. It is obviously 
impossible for the wife to trace the husband, and the War Office 
decline to do so. These unfortunate women and children are, 
therefore, doomed to destitution unless the separated wife 
either becomes the “ unmarried wife” of a soldier who is not 
her husband, or cohabits with a civilian; for a woman with 








three or four young childrencannot leave the house all day to earn 
her living outside. It is curious that legitimate wives should 
be in a far worse position than the other women, especially 
when we are told by bishops that separation orders “ protect” 
the family.—Yours, etc., 
EK. S. P. Haynes. 
January 17th. 


THE WAR LOAN AND TAXATION 
To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Sm,—In your current issue you urge the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “‘ as soon as the new loan has been applied for, to 
abstract from our incomes by properly graduated taxation a 
further £200,000,000.” 

With your demand for much higher taxation I most pro- 
foundly agree, but I fear that the methods by which the ‘Treasury 
has pushed the new loan make further taxation, at least during 
the present year, practically impossible. We have been urged, 
even with threats, not only to invest our present savings but to 
borrow from our banks, for investment in the loan, such sums 
as we believe we may be able to save by the end of the year. 
This surely implies some sort of guarantee that the Government 
will not, during that period, directly curtail our power of saving. 

Should the Government enforce fresh taxation—at any rate 
fresh direct taxation—borrowers for investment would, I think, 
have a legitimate grievance. But the injustice of the action, 
if such it is admitted to be, would not be the only, or indeed 
the most serious objection. For higher direct taxation would 
unquestionably mean that a large part of the sum borrowed 
from the banks would not be repaid within any reasonable period, 
with the result that, instead of creating new wealth for the 
service of the Government, it would merely produce further 
inflation of credit, and lead to a further rise in already danger- 
ously high prices.—Yours, etc., X. 

January 22nd. 


Miscellany 


A SIDELIGHT ON FREDERICK 
THE GREAT" 


HE Memoirs of Henri de Catt have long been familiar 

I to scholars; they were used by Carlyle in his Life 

of Friedrich, and an elaborate edition of the 

original manuscript forms one of the valuable series of publi- 
cations issued from the Prussian State Archives. The book 
is an extremely interesting one, and the present translation, 
which makes it for the first time accessible to the ordinary 
English reader, deserves to be widely read. The translation 
itself is of a decidedly unpretentious kind. Occasionally, 
it is somewhat misleading. The rendering, for instance, 
throughout the book, of Frederick’s familiar and affectionate 
mon cher by the stiff formality of “ my dear sir” gives a 
seriously false impression of the King’s attitude towards his 
secretary. Stylistically, however, the excellent Catt has 
nothing to lose from any translation, however pedestrian. 
It is not as a piece of literature that his work is to be judged. 
Nor, except incidentally and indirectly, is it of any real 
importance from the historical and political point of view. 
The Frederick of history reaches us through other channels, 
and our estimate of that extraordinary career does not 
depend upon the kind of information which Catt provides. 
The interest of his book is entirely personal and psycho- 
logical. It is like one of those photographs—old-fashioned 


* Frederick the Great: the Memoirs of his Reader, Henri de Cait 
(1758-1760). 
Lord Rosebery. 


Translated by F. S. Flint. With an Introduction by 
Constable. 2 Vols. 21s. net. 
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and faded, perhaps, but still taken sur le vif—which one 
turns to with an eager curiosity, of some remarkable and 
celebrated man. The historian neglects Oliver Cromwell’s 
warts ; but it is just such queer details of a physiognomy 
that the amateur of human nature most delights in. Catt 
shows us the queer details of Frederick’s mental physiog- 
nomy, and some of them are very queer indeed. 

His portrait has both the merits and the drawbacks of a 
photograph: it is true, and it is stupid; and its very 
stupidity is the measure of its truth. There is not a trace 
of Boswellian artistry about it—of that power of selection 
and evocation which clothes its object with something of 
the palpable reality of life. There is hardly even a trace 
of criticism. ‘‘ Let me have men about me that are... not 
too clever,” must have been Frederick’s inward resolution 
after his disastrous experience with Voltaire ; and obviously it 
was with some such feeling in his mind that, after a chance 
meeting on a boat in Holland, he engaged as his “‘ reader ”’ 
the pious, ingenuous, good-natured Swiss young man. The 
King’s choice was amply justified: the young man was 
certainly not too clever ; one gathers that Frederick actually 
almost liked him; and, though the inevitable rupture 
came at last, it was delayed for more than twenty years. 
Catt was indeed the precise antithesis of Voltaire. And his 
Memoirs are the precise antithesis of Voltaire’s famous 
lampoon. The Frenchman’s devastating sketch is painted 
with such brilliance that nobody can believe in it, and 
nobody can help believing in the bland acceptance of Catt’s 
photographic plate. 

The Memoirs only cover a period of two years, but it so 
happens that those years contained the crisis of Frederick’s 
life. Between 1758 and 1761 the hideous convulsion of the 
Seven Years’ War reached its culmination. Frederick, 
attacked simultaneously by France, Austria and Russia, 
faced his enemies like a bear tied to the stake: disaster after 
disaster fell upon him; bloody defeats punctuated his 
ruinous marches and desperate manceuvrings ; Berlin itself 
was taken; for many months it seemed certain that the 
doom of Prussia was sealed ; more than once the hopeless 
King was on the brink of escaping the final humiliation by 
suicide. Catt, with a few brief intervals, was in daily 
intercourse with Frederick all through this period, and it is 
against this lurid background of frenzied struggle and accu- 
mulating horror that he shows us his portrait of his master. 
Every day, whether in camp under canvas, or in the 
cramped quarters of some wretched village, or amid the 
uncongenial splendours of some momentarily conquered 
palace, he was summoned at about five in the evening to 
the royal presence, where he remained, usually for at least 
two, and sometimes for four or five hours. His duties as 
“* reader ” were of a purely passive kind : it was his business, 
not to read, but to listen. And listen he did, while the King, 
putting aside at last the labours and agitations of the day, 
the coils of strategy and high politics, relaxed himself in 
literary chat, French declamations, and _ philosophical 
arguments. Clearly enough, these evening téte-’-tétes with 
Catt were the one vestige left to him, in his terrible surround- 
ings, of the pleasures of private life—of the life of intel- 
lectual cultivation and unofficial intercourse; and the 
spectacle of this grim old conqueror seeking out the com- 
pany of a mediocre young man from Switzerland, with 
whom to solace himself in rhymes and rhapsodies, would be 
pathetic, if such a word were not so totally inapplicable to 
such a character. No, the spectacle is not pathetic; it is 
simply exceedingly curious. For what Catt shows us is a 
man for whom literature was not merely a pastime but a 
passion, a man of exaggerated sensibilities, a man who 
would devote ungrudging hours to the laborious imitation 
of French poetry, a man who would pass the evenings of 
days spent in scheming and slaughter reading aloud the 





plays of his favourite dramatist, until at last he would be 
overcome by emotion, and break down, in floods of tears. 
Frederick, in fact, appears in Catt’s pages as a literary 
sentimentalist ; he weeps at every opportunity, and js 
never tired of declaiming high sentiments in Alexandrine 
verse. When he is cheerful, he quotes Chaulieu ; when he is 
satirical, he misquotes Athalie; when he is defeated in 
battle and within an ace of utter destruction, he greets his 
astonished Reader with a long tirade from Mithridate. 
After Frederick himself, Racine is the real hero of these 
Memoirs. His exquisite, sensuous, and high-resounding 
oratory flows through them in a perpetual stream. It is a 
strange triumph for that most refined of poets: the sobs 
of Burrhus are heard in the ruined hamlets of Saxony, 
and the agonies of Zorndorf mingle with those of Phédre. 

And after Racine, Voltaire. Again and again, Frederick 
recurs, in accents of mingled anger and regret, to the Master 
whose art he worshipped, whose person he had once held in 
his clutches, and who had now escaped him for ever. Voltaire 
was a rogue, no doubt, a heartless scoundrel, capable of 
any villainy—but his genius !—‘ Si son coeur égalait ses 
talents, quel homme, mon ami, quel homme! Et comme il 
nous humilierait tous!” And so Majesty bent once more 
over the screed of halting verses, struggling to polish them 
according to the precepts of the Patriarch ; and so, when a 
letter came from Ferney, the royal countenance beamed 
with pleasure, and soldiers who had pilfered hen-roosts 
might hope for fewer lashes that day. Sometimes, when 
Frederick was particularly pleased with his compositions, 
he ventured to submit them to the critical eye of the great 
man. ‘“‘Mon cher, croyez-vous que ma pitce soit aussi 
bonne pour étre envoyé au patriarche ?”’ On one occasion 
he allowed his author’s vanity to interfere even with his 
policy. He had concocted some highly scurrilous verses 
on Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour, and was so 
delighted with them that he proposed at once to send them 
to Ferney. He had never, he told Catt, done anything 
better; even the Patriarch would be unable to detect a 
single fault. Catt allowed the excellence of the verses, 
but sagaciously pointed out the danger of putting them into 
the hands of Voltaire—that heartless scoundrel, as his 
Majesty had so constantly remarked, capable of any villainy 
—at the very moment when the disasters of the campaign 
made it important to capture, if possible, the good graces 
of the French Court. Frederick reflected; agreed that 
Catt was right; and then, in a day or two, unable to resist 
the temptation, secretly sent off the verses to Voltaire. 
The inevitable followed. On the receipt of the verses, 
Voltaire immediately despatched them to the French 
authorities, while he wrote to Frederick informing him that 
the royal letter had been apparently opened in the post, 
and that therefore, if copies had been taken of it and for- 
warded to certain quarters, he at any rate was not to blame. 
Frederick at once realised his folly. Voltaire, he declared 
to Catt, was a monster, a traitor, and an old monkey. A 
few months later, a copy of Candide arrived from the 
author. Frederick read it ; he read it again, and yet again. 
It was the best novel, he told Catt, that had ever becn 
written, and Voltaire was the greatest man alive. 

Never, surely, was the eighteenth century theory of the 
“ ruling passion” more signally falsified than in the case of 
Frederick the Great. He was ambitious, no doubt; but 
ambitious for what? For political power? For military 
prestige ? Or for the glory of satisfying an old monkey 
at Ferney that he could write a good Alexandrine if he 
tried ? The European bandit who sits up all night declaim- 
ing the noble sentiments of Racine’s heroes, the hardened 
cynic who weeps for hours over his own elegies, is certainly 
a puzzling creature, hard to fit into any cut-and-dried 
system of psychology. So glaring, indeed, are these contra- 
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dictions that Lord Rosebery, in his Introduction to the 
resent translation, suggests that Frederick posed to his 
Reader, that the tears and the literary emotions which Catt 
chronicles were “‘ the result of dramatic art.” When, in 
particular, Frederick expatiates on his desire for a life of 
retirement, devoted to the delights of friendship and 
esthetic cultivation, Lord Rosebery is disposed to agree 
with the comment of the Swiss young man that “ the whole 
was a little comedy.” It may be so; but it is difficult to 
believe it. It is hard to see what object Frederick could 
have had in deluding Catt; and it is easier to suppose that 
a man should contradict himself, both in his thoughts and 
his feelings, than that he should spend years in keeping 
up an elaborate mystification with an insignificant secretary, 
for no apparent purpose. As a whole, the impression, 
produced by the Memoirs, of Frederick’s sincerity is over- 
whelming. And perhaps the contradictions in his character, 
extreme as they were, are more apparent than real. 
Cynicism and sentimentality, so opposite in their effects, 
share at their root in a certain crudity; and Frederick, 
intellectually and spiritually, was crude. His ambitions, 
his scepticisms, his admirations, his tastes—all were 
crude; on the one side, this underlying quality came out in 
public Macchiavellisms and private cruelties, and on the 
other in highfalutin pathos and a schoolgirl’s prostration 
before the literary man. On a smaller scale, such characters 
are not uncommon ; what makes Frederick’s case so extra- 
ordinary and at first sight so baffling is the extremity of 
difference to which the opposite tendencies were pushed. 
The explanation of this no doubt lies in the portentous, 
the terrific, energy of the man. His vehemence could be 
content with no ordinary moderation either in the callous 
or the lachrymose; and the same amazing force which 
made Prussia a Great Power created, in spite of incredible 
difficulties, in a foreign idiom, under the bondage of the 
harshest literary conventions ever known, that vast mass of 
fifth-rate poetising from which shuddering History averts 
her face. LyTTon STRACHEY. 


Drama 


SYNGE AND SHAW 


DISCOURSE of some profundity might be written 
A upon the Stage Society’s programme last Monday, 
but do not hastily turn the page, I shall not attempt 
it. Both The Tinker’s Wedding and Augustus Does his Bit, 
both Synge and Mr. Shaw, the juxtaposition of their work, and 
its reception by an English audience, suggest reflections upon 
the nature of comedy and the uncommonness of appreciation 
of it, which might lead one very far from those plays them- 
selves ; both of them are characteristic, but by no means prime 
examples of their authors’ talents. All I shall try to do 
is to jot down a few reflections, in order to suggest to the 
reader, if he has a turn for criticism, the better article he 
might have written himself. 
_ When pictures are hung for exhibition, the chief problem 
is to arrange them so that those hung side by side should not 
kill or disparage each other ; some pains are usually taken 
that the spectator should be spared (he is expected not to 
be very nimble in appreciation) the gymnastic feat of looking 
for quite different qualities in the very next picture that 
arrests his attention, or at any rate that the qualities it lacks 
should not be precisely those which he has just enjoyed. 
Perhaps it does not matter as much as the hanging com- 
mittee thinks ; but it does matter, it matters just as much 
in the case of other kinds of art. 
Synge’s comedy is the comedy of naturalism ; Mr. Shaw’s 





is the comedy of exaggeration. In Synge’s comedy there 
is both pain and beauty ; Shaw’s is intellectual and extra- 
ordinarily good-natured and has no beauty. Now, one 
of my impressions the other night was that Augustus suffered 
by proximity to The Tinker’s Wedding; all the more so 
because the audience did not respond to the gaiety of the 
latter. They could not digest it. They listened, soit struck 
me (I am sensitive to the impressions of my neighbours), 
with the solemnity with which they would have listened to 
The Tragedy of Nan. To them The Tinker’s Wedding was a 
study in rural depravity (a drunken old woman in a ditch) 
inexplicably blended with the tomfoolery of putting a 
priest’s head in a sack. They perceived the dialogue was 
beautiful, which made them feel more solemn still. It is not 
true that an Englishman takes all his pleasure sadly, but 
he is very apt to take his esthetic pleasures with an awful 
gravity. Queen Eleanor, presenting fair Rosamund with 
the alternative of the dagger or the poison cup, is the image 
under which I think of the expression on the face of the 
British public when receiving a work at the hands of a poet. 
Such was the mood in which The Playboy of the Western 
World was first received by them here. Laugh? Dear me 
no, I thought they would have died. The play might 
possibly have “ knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road,” had it 
been performed there, because in that locality they are 
not without a sense of the sardonic ; life teaches it to them. 
But the West-end finds it more difficult to appreciate 
the humour which has pain for a neighbour. It has a 
kind heart (as far as the imagination is concerned), the 
West-end, but it is not robust. If Dickens had not made 
it a rule to be sentimental on every other page and had 
not been obviously exaggerative, a good many of his studies 
in human nature would have been thought no laughing 
matter. However, now that The Playboy has been performed 
so many times in London, and people have been told that 
Synge was a great man and knew what he was about, they 
do laugh. They know it is all right now; though if they 
saw that play performed with due savagery (they never 
have) perhaps they would have doubts again. 

The Tinker’s Wedding disappointed, too, in another way. 
It is not full of funny lines ; the comedy lies in the whole — 
in the conception. The audience was not prepared for this. 
Where were the jokes? True, there was one speech which 
amused. When that old reprobate Mary Byrne wakes up 
in the ditch and sees Sarah washing for her wedding, she 
says: “ That’s fine things you have on you, Sarah Casey ; 
and it’s a great stir you’re making this day, washing your 
face. I’m that used to the hammer, I wouldn’t hear it at 
all; but washing is a rare thing; and you’re after waking 
me up, and I having a great sleep in the sun.” Any remark 
about washing, or rather not washing, is, of course, safe to 
get its laugh in an English theatre. A hip bath, not the 
cross, ought to be the symbol of our religion. But that 
you can have a fine comedy without a single funny 
line in it (funny at least to those who have not grasped 
the comic conception underlying the whole) is a truth few 
believe in. In short, the verdict of the audience upon The 
Tinker’s Wedding seemed to be that of Queen Victoria on a 
famous occasion, “* We are not amused,” and they settled 
down to be really amused by Mr. Shaw. He certainly did 
not starve them in the matter of funny lines; but an odd 
thing happened. Although they had not grasped the 
comic conception underlying Synge’s play, in a dim way 
they must have felt it was there, because the amusing digs 
and exaggerations, the jokes good and bad, the thistles for 
donkeys and neat exposures of incongruities, of which 
Augustus Does His Bit is composed, sounded trivial the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. I surmise this partly 
from the quality of the laughter evoked at the time, and 
partly from the very sniffy comments of my most respect- 
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worthy colleagues upon that skit the next morning. They 
must have missed the absence of the comic idea in Mr. 
Shaw’s fantasia, and resented the far-fetchedness of its 
connection with actual fact. Following a play in which the 
comedy lay in reality, and required an emotional detach- 
ment, we were asked to appreciate an extravaganza which 
required detachment from common-sense, and had only a 
distant relation to fact. Synge did not amuse because 
his subject seemed serious, and no jokes were perceptible ; 
Mr. Shaw did not really amuse because only jokes were per- 
ceptible, and he did not seem serious enough. In fact, the 
plays did not help to show each other off. Only people of 
exceptional nimbleness and detachment could shift in each 
case to the mood in which to enjoy either of them. I 
hasten to add that it is only in retrospect I find it easy 
to do so. 

The best jokes in Augustus were jokes at the expense of 
administrative regulations which have an unforeseen back- 
wash. To take for a change an example from the country 
of our enemies of the kind of thing against which these jokes 
were mostly directed. The other day in Germany a munici- 
pality looking round for purchase for a tax suddenly remem- 
bered cats. No doubt they carefully estimated the number 
of these pets. The results were disappointing: only 72 cats 
survived, while the mice and rats increased at such a pace 
that the tax had to be removed and urgent orders given 
that it was the patriotic duty of every citizen to breed as 
many cats as possible. At the end of his conversation with 
his “ staff” at Little Pifflington, one old drunken, stammer- 
ing man (Mr. Rock was admirable), all Lord Augustus can 
do is to boom “Go! or I'll charge you under the Defence 
of the Realm Act with discouraging me.” The height of 
extravagance which the farce reached may be gauged by 
the fact that Lord Augustus at one point produces from 
his pocket a bullet which has been flattened by contact 
with his skull. After that it is a little hard to criticise Mr. 
Shaw for not making his “ silly soldier man ” a real person. 
The piece ought to have been acted with wild spirits, which 
were noticeably absent from Mr. Sharp’s performance ; 
and it ought to have been taken in the spirit of a revue by 
his critics. People won’t take Mr. Shaw lightly enough 
when he is doing the Dan Leno stunt, nor seriously enough 
when he is serious. I am not saying it is not partly his 
own fault, for he claims that he is always serious, and 
he cannot resist a joke whatever he writes. 

It was a great pleasure to see Mr. W. G. Fay again. The 
unobtrusive perfection of his tinker was all that might 
have been expected from him. Miss Maire O’Neill was 
so good as Mary Byrne that it would debase the currency of 
praise to bestow it on anyone else after mentioning her 


hame, 
Desmonp MacCartuy. 


Music 


SOME NEW MUSIC 


AVING for the first time during the last few months 

H a little leisure, I wandered into the last Saturday 
afternoon Symphony Concert at the Queen’s Hall 

to hear Mr. Moiseiwitsch play the Tcherepnin Concerto 
Op. 36 at its first performance in England. And let me say 
at once that Mr. Moiseiwitsch is the man to play these 
things. As a recitalist he does not often appear at his best, 
for though his technique is exceptional, and his musicianship 
and sense of colour both extraordinarily fine, his emotional 
power is direct and somewhat primitive. To hear Mr. 
Moisciwitsch play Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood 


is a feast to the ear, but a “tinkling cymbal” to the 
heart. As most of the music played at pianoforte recitals 
is that of the classical German masters, whose music is 
music of sentiment, Mr. Moiseiwitsch is thus rarely heard 
to advantage, but as soon as he has before him a work 
whose appeal is exclusively to the senses he is not to be 
equalled by any pianist at present playing in this country. 

A conductor who knew what he was about would never 
engage Mr. Moiseiwitsch to play the Beethoven concertos 
or the Schumann when, for instance, Miss Fanny Davies 
was procurable, and he would never engage him to play 
Mozart when Miss Myra Hess could be got; but for the 
Delius concerto or for works by such men as Rachmaninoy 
or Tcherepnin, where the sensuous basis is colour and where 
intellectuality predominates over feeling, Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
is superb. In other words, Mr. Moiseiwitsch belongs to the 
new school. 

Everyone must have been struck by the fact that most 
modern music is devoid of all sentiment. The emotion it 
produces is not the old kind of emotion, the emotion which 
brings tears to the eyes, the heartfelt emotion of Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert and Brahms, but the nervous, irritable 
emotion of the brain. It brings a tingling sense of colour, 
a luxurious display of power, a sort of fever of consciousness, 
expressing a cerebral excitement rather than a moral or 
ethical fervour such as possessed Franck and Beethoven, 
or a simple, human sympathy which is the essence of 
Schubert’s songs. Whether this is a change for the better 
is a question which may be left to those who care to dispute 
these things, but I have no doubt that this change both 
marks and assists an enormous intellectual development. 
To memorise a work like Tcherepnin’s concerto is alone a 
colossal feat : it is now no longer a question of remembering 
one or two tunes and a few bridge passages, which is all the 
old type of concerto demanded. Moreover, in the old form 
the division into three movements was in itself a great 
assistance to the memory. Tcherepnin’s work is in one 
movement. It has one main theme, but consists of inter- 
woven, shifting masses of harmony, to memorise which is 
very like trying to memorise a changing, cloudy sky. It 
may be safely said that the pianists of fifty years ago would 
have found it impossible. 

This sensuous intellectualism, though a marked feature of 
Russian music, is not exclusive to Russia. It was begun 
by Wagner and Liszt in Germany and by Glinka and Rimsky- 
Korsakov in Russia; from Russia it was partly brought by 
Debussy to France, but it was partly there already in Berlioz. 
A strong argument for the nationalists is that it has taken 
a different complexion in each country: and while no one 
can prove that Debussy is French or that Delius is English 
or that Rimsky-Korsakov is Russian, everybody must 
admit that the differences which exist between their works 
(all belonging essentially to the same school) seem to be 
partly endemic. 

The other work played for the first time in England was 
the Suite Catalonia by Albeniz, and splendid stuff it is— 
sparkling, vivacious, full of tang and colour. A comparison 
of this work with his contemporary Charpentier’s Suite, 
Impressions d’ Italie, is a lesson in taste, and is all in{favour 
of the Spanish composer, who is fresh and inventive where 
Charpentier is stale and banal, pure in colour where the 
other is crude and heavy, more supple rhythmically and 
both more economical and more effective. It would be a 
good thing if Sir Thomas Beecham would produce Albeniz’s 
two best operas; the repertoire of his company wants 
increasing, and those operas are not only musically far 
superior to such stuff as Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Romeo and Juliet and Madame Butterfly, but they might in 
sheer popularity drive these works off the stage for ever. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WAS struck, when looking at one of the new volumes 

if of the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
at the unexpectedly large amount of space given 

to George Gissing. The decision to treat Gissing as an 
important figure in an academic work of this kind, whether 
justified or not, is an original act on somebody's part. 
Even among people well read in modern literature one 
seems to find few who are familiar with anything of Gissing’s, 
except perhaps The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. In 
his lifetime most of his novels had insignificant sales, and 
I do not suppose that they have done any better since; 
although amongst his devotees he had several novelists 
who have made much wider reputations than he ever did. 


* * * 


I don’t suggest that his novels are likely to “ live "— 
in any active scnse—or that a literary historian of a hundred 
years hence will give him very much space, although he 
may consider him of some importance as an influence. 
Gissing was too good for the crowd; and not quite good 
enough for immortality. But he did miss “ getting there ”’ 
more nearly than any other failure of his time—and it is as 
well to be reminded of the fact. This new tribute may 
send a few people back to him, and they will not find him 
an exhilarating or, as a rule, a beautiful writer; but they 
will find, in such books as Thyrza, Born in Evile, and New 
Grub Street, a realism nearer reality than that of Zola, 
and made tolerable, even at its grubbiest, by a reverence 
for the human spirit at its finest which the author never 
loses, however depressed and hopeless he may be. I 
dare say, though I do not know, that some of his books 
are only procurable in old three-volume sets. A collected 
edition at this time might be worth doing (I mean 
commercially) ; but, if it is postponed many years longer, 
it will be (I speak humanly) too late. 


* * * 


The current number of The Dublin Review contains a 
very interesting article on Francis Thompson’s Note-Books, 
several fragmentary unpublished poems by Thompson 
being given. Thompson’s note-books were almost his only 
property. 

They were a preoccupation, things to be remembered when he 
collected his hat and coat, or to be most anxiously retrieved when 
forgotten or mislaid. They were his other self; his companions 
through many solitary years; his life-work and his library; they 
were the only things he never discarded. The few volumes that 
came his way as a reviewer, when they overflowed more than a small 
shelf, would be sold, and if he changed his lodging nothing of account 
had to be removed save the many dozens of shabby exercise-books 
that filled a large tin box—dense piles of unstitched leaves covered 
with faded pencil-marks. 


In these books—penny books lettered in ‘“ Stationers’ 
Gothic”’—he used to keep masses of quotations from 
authors of all ages—religious and profane—as well as the 
drafts of his poems. 


* * * 


Few poetical MSS. of modern times can have presented 
such difficulties to their editors as these. Masses of Thomp- 
son’s sketches for poems still, I believe, remain undeciphered ; 
or, rather, unarranged. His ideas about order were peculiar. 
He would begin one poem at the beginning of a book and 
another at the end; the two would cross in the middle. 
He would cover a page with alternative suggestions for 
stanzas, lines and words—often mixed up with quite different 


stanzas or pieces of stanzas—strewn about in the most 
extraordinary order. He did not delete on the paper; 
deletion had gone on in his mind before he wrote. But 
he would put down in a little column half-a-dozen feasible 
variants of a word or a line and leave them there to be 
chosen from. ‘* Sometimes,” says the writer of the article, 
“ where he found the pencillings of an old volume conveni- 
ently faded, he has turned it over and filled it again with 
new matter.” Specimen stanzas of his well-known and 
beautiful cricket song are given, which show his method of 
working. But nobody could really get an idea of it who 
had not inspected these incredible little exercise-books. 
I contracted a headache from one of them myself not long 
ago when I spent an afternoon trying to put one of the 
jig-saws together. In the end it was clear that it was a 
poem of, say, 20 stanzas, appearing in some such order as 
1, 2, 6, 4, 15, variant of 2, 3, 19, 20, variant of 15, 14, 13, 
a disconnected verse which obviously wouldn't have gone in, 
5, 7, 8, 16; verses 17 and 18 being missing, and notions 
from single lines being liberally sprinkled about, sometimes 
at great distances from their natural homes. The scholars 
of the future will find these manuscripts a great quarry for 
emendations, theories of poetic craftsmanship, &c. 
* * * 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Life of Swinburne is announced for 
early publication. Mr.Gosse knew Swinburne for, I suppose, 
nearly forty years, and saw a good deal of him before he 
faded into seclusion at Putney. It will not be surprising if 
this should prove to be the best of Mr. Gosse’s books, even 
better than Father and Son. Besides his main figure, a 
very great number of people whom he himself has known 
well will necessarily come on the canvas. And Mr. Gosse’s 
greatest gift is undoubtedly his gift of portraiture. The 
habit of detachedly scrutinising people, with a mixture of 
sympathy and ruthlessness, appears to have been his from 
childhood ; he can always find the exact word and the happy 
image for the face, deportment or manner of speech of a 
man of his own generation. He was not made for generalisa- 
tions or politics. When he opens a book with the statement 
that War is the Condy’s Fluid of civilisation, or announces 
that afterall this we shall never open our Goethes, Heines or 
Schillers again, his mistakes are not the results of natural 
depravity or bloodthirstiness, but the awkwardnesses of a 
man who is playing an unaccustomed part. Mr. Gosse was 
made for talking about his books and, above all, for describing 
his contemporaries. He has already published a small 
portrait of Swinburne, and no one who has seen it is likely 
to lose the impression of the poet with the high voice, the 
pear-shaped head, and the champagne-bottle shoulders, who, 
when tired, would lie down on his sofa and fold up his 
arms as though into an insect’s wing-cases. The description 
of Christina Rossetti in one of his volumes of essays is 
equally good ; that of the late Lord de Tabley is even better ; 
it presents the whole man as he appeared to those about 
him. It appears from an interview that Mr. Gosse has been 
at pains to supplement his information with reminiscences 
of Swinburne’s youth from the few remaining people who 


knew the poet in the fifties and sixties. 
* * a 


As a Life Mr. Gosse’s book promises to be authoritative 
and final. How far he has intermingled criticism with his 
biography I do not know. At any rate, he will have the 
field to himself. The paucity of what has been written about 
Swinburne since his death is astonishing. As far as I know, 
only one critical study of him has been published during 
this considerable interval, and one never sces essays on his 
work in the reviews or in volumes of such things. Tenny- 
son’s posthumous slump was nothing to his. But I don’t 
suggest that he was quite as great a writer as Tennyson. 

SoLomon EAaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Thrush and the Jay. 


5s. net. 
The Grizzly. By James O1iver Curwoop. 
The Diplomat. By Guy Fieminc. Longmans. 


Zenia: Spy in Togoland. By Cnaritorre Cameron. 
T. Werner Laurie. 1s. net. 


By Sytv1a Lynp. Constable. 


Cassell. 6s. 


5s. net. 


When Wordsworth said, ‘“‘ The Jay makes answer as the 
Magpie chatters,” he was apparently inviting us to take 
pleasure in that ornithological phenomenon. Mrs. Lynd’s 
taste in birds is somewhat more conventional, though her 
antithesis between Thrush and Jay is not so much an 
antithesis between good and bad as between sweetness 
and light—the sweetness of poetry and the fierce light that 
beats upon a mixed motive. Her Muse sings, and mocks ; 
idealises, and dissects. Her method is lyrical and ironic. 
But it is certainly not to her own method that the title is 
designed to draw attention—the method itself is a recog- 
nition of the fact that all living things lead a double life. 
From the tender to the ridiculous is seldom even a step. 
We all recognise the antithetic facts: the two-fold gift 
necessary for their interpretation is rare. Mrs. Lynd is 
both witty and poetic, and it is impossible always to deter- 
mine when she is being which. Hence, I think, her success 
in the delicate and difficult art of the sketch. Her senti- 
ment is kept pure from sentimentality by the salt of humour, 
her humour is kept safe from flippancy by the savour of 
understanding. She rhymes vision with derision. 

The Thrush and the Jay is a short book and, in a sense, 
a slight one. In the chaste language now unhappily dying 
out from Fleet Street it might be described as a slender 
sheaf of products largely garnered from periodical publi- 
cations. It does not “ blow through bronze,” it ‘ breathes 
through silver.” But slightness is as slightness does, and 
none of these sketches is sketchy. That the best of them 
have been published before is no matter: I have yet to 
learn that old friends are the worst. Of the verse I am 
on the whole less sure than of the prose: some of it is 
musical and moving, some of it seems to me obscure. But 
the prose sketches are delicate, incisive, complete. Though 
they vary in quality, the variation is rather in importance 
of subject than in artistic adequacy of treatment. The 
Guilty Passion, The Sivth Act, and Adversaries deal with the 
things, sometimes trivial, sometimes momentous, which 
make or mar emotional and spiritual life. Vengeance is a 
study in the sort of tragedy which has to be-unseen to 
be believed—the tragedy which lurks unnoticeable in the 
breasts of the unnoticed. We have all, with a few happy 
and radiant exceptions, felt it ; but few of us have ever had 
the desperate courage to take our revenge, and to make 
“out of what had originally been amiable, if vague, an 
aggressive and shattering self-assertion.”’ 


Philip Montmorency Brown it was who precipitated the crisis. 
Philip, as you know, has been exceptionally fortunate. He used to 
be an interesting, dreamy, cadaverous boy, with a resonant voice, and 
eyes like a pheasant’s. He never had been able to remember people 
unless they were famous or likely to be of use to him. 


And the story ends : “ She is not ignored now, she is avoided ; 
and she finds it no lonelier, and much more amusing.” 
Undoubtedly the best thing in a beautiful book is Lat, 
Drink, and Be Merry—an account of a children’s party, 
and of a little girl at the party who hadn’t a party dress 
and didn’t get the sugary bit of cake. I will not quote 
from it, because quotation would wrong it; and indeed it 
moves me so much that I dare not say much about it, for 
fear of lapsing into the language of hyperbole. The poig- 
nancy and inarticulateness of childhood’s emotions are 
terrible, and in them the old secret of beauty lies. It is 


such understanding as Mrs. Lynd’s that gives voice to the 
dumbness and sets the beauty free. Everybody who ever 
had a childhood is in her debt. 

I have no very strong natural taste for books about 
what are sometimes called God’s creatures; but Mr. Cur- 
wood’s The Grizzly has conquered my prejudices com- 
pletely. It is well told, with both force and charm: the 
grizzly nature is not sentimentalised or humanised, but 
realised—so cordially that even I, in my ignorance, am 
convineed that Mr. Curwood knows precisely what he is 
talking about. In a touching and convincing preface he 
tells how he, after his own hunting exploits, came to see 
that “killing for the excitement of killing can be little 
less than murder.” “ In their small way,” he adds, “ my 
animal books are the reparation I am now striving to 
make.” 

Tyr is a giant grizzly whose life, emotions, courtship, and 
ethical standards are told in fascinating detail: Muskwa 
is a grizzly cub, adopted first by Tyr and in the second place 
by the hunters of Tyr. One of those hunters finds himself 
on one occasion at Tyr’s mercy; but the bear is only 
puzzled, and spares his opponent, unable to understand 
why he should fight something “weak, and white, and 
shrinking,’ which makes no attempt to fight him. “For 
Tyr was not, like man, a murderer.” 

Mr. Guy Fleming has a not uninteresting theme for a 
novel of a not uninteresting type. He takes us back to 
the days when the duelling habit still survived, and he 
gives us a red-faced squire, some love-affairs with the 
element of scandal in them, a modicum of sudden death, 
and a plethora of aphorism. He has evidently a really 
humorous appreciation of character, and his plot is by no 
means ill-elaborated, but the whole is marred by the affec- 
tation of wit. Sometimes there is writing of this kind : 


- But illusions are the ephemera of a day, and disillusionment galls 
the tribe of the gay imaginations which led us from the auditorium to 
the green room. 


Falstaff, it may be remembered, died of “a burning 
quotidian tertian,” and the Red Queen had her days and 
nights two or three or even five at a time ; but the ordinary 
grammarian will admit that daily ephemera furnish all he 
needs to ask. A little later we meet a barber whom Mr. 
Fleming introduces as a “ somewhat unique man.” 

But anyway Mr. Fleming is as a stylist far “ less unique ” 
than Mrs, Cameron : 


Lady Clandale was to be pitied. Nature and circumstances had 
been kind to her, but Fate, unwilling to forgo its place in her life, 
had revengefully offered her the dregs of sorrow whenever the sunshine 
burst upon her horizon. 


The unwillingness of Fate to “ stand around ” with circum- 
stances is one of its nastiest traits. A German colonel, by 
way of being “ amusing, polite and flirtatious,” asks his 
cousin Zenia: ‘ Haven’t you a lover? ”—to which she 
replies: ‘“ If you talk like that, I shall immediately leave 
the room.” The colonel expostulates: ‘“* Zenia, you are 
my only relative. Why do you assume unreasonable 
attitudes when we meet?” She asks him: “Don’t you 
believe that women are, or can be, celibates ?” He replies 
in the negative, and proceeds: “ Well, my dear, you know 
that vestals never interest me. I want laughing eyes, rose- 
red lips, and soft arms around one’s neck—kisses, long and 
luscious, like grapes grown in sunny climes.” Zenia 
administers a well-merited rebuke: “I can’t comprehend 
how you could have been the son of my darling aunt. 

Later on Colonel Randelitz asks her to spend an evening 
with him, and suggests “a theatre or something amusing. 

(Mr. Shaw will appreciate the alternative.) “ But she 
refused. Upon reaching Stanhope Gate the traffic obliged 
her to wait several minutes.” (So the traffic was going the 
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same way home.) “The blue-coated guardian of civic 
dignity raised his hand and piloted her across.” (He 
ought really to have left that to the policeman.) Entrusted 
by the Colonel with a bulky envelope for the Grand Duke 
of Togoland, 

Bending, she strapped the band round her waist, as a soldier might 
when first he buckles on his armour. 

** For peace—and humanity,” she whispered, softly patting the 
slight bulge that seemed like a hip pocket 


When, in Madeira, she goes out with the Englishman who 
loves her, they get caught in heavy rain. “The thin 
muslin clung about her figure, and her statuesque form was 
revealed in all its perfect beauty.” But not that alone. 
“He remarked that under the now transparent skirt she 
carried a long documentary envelope.” It is in the Came- 
roons that the news of war appears ‘in the form of news- 
placards on which Zenia reads : 


** War mit England.” 


I have always regarded German as a difficult language : but 
I judge, from this specimen, that I could learn Cameroon. 


GERALD GouLpD. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY 


The Human Tragedy. By ANaToLe France. A translation 
by ALFRED ALLINSON, with sixteen illustrations by 
Micuet Sevier. John Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 


Readers of Le Puits de Sainte Claire will remember le 
révérend pére Adone Doni, that agreeable and indeed fas- 
cinating old friar of orders grey, with “ son parler suave, son 
beau langage, sa pensée docte et naive, son air de vieuxr Siléne 
purifié par les eaux baptismales,”” whose habit it was to 
spend his days among the archives of Sienna and his evenings 
beside a wayside well sanctified by memories of St. Francis, 
contemplating “‘ avec un paisible étonnement les choses de la 
nuit,” or telling story after story “ de lui seul connu,” while 
the moonlight flowed ina silver stream over his beard and one 
could just divine “‘ dans ses yeux clairs et sur sa face camuse 
Vexpression d’audace craintive et de grace moqueuse qui y 
était profondément empreinte.”” The reverend father’s stories, 
collected together, form one of the most charming of the 
volumes of Anatole France ; and it was a happy thought to 
select one of the longest of them, containing the adventures 
and opinions of Fra Giovanni of Viterbo, for publication in 
an English form, with suitable illustrations, as a gift- 
book. It would perhaps have been a kindness to admirers 
of the French Master to have indicated the name of the 
original volume ; for it is distressing to be puzzled in such 
matters—half to remember and half to forget—to be forced 
at last to institute a search, and to discover in the end that 
L’Humaine Tragédie is only a sub-title. But translators, or 
their publishers, have fallen into so ingrained a habit of 
playing these tricks that probably nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament would get them out of it. However, that is a 
detail; and the essential requirements for a book of this 
kind—that it should be pleasant to look at, easy to handle, 
and in fact a suitable object for a drawing-room table—have 
been amply fulfilled. Also, incidentally, it is well worth 
reading. That, perhaps, might be postulated of any work 
by M. France. 

Mr. Allinson’s translation has great merits. It is (on the 
whole) accurate, and it is something more than a merely 
verbal rendering: it is written with adroitness and with 
intention. To say that it is not a perfect translation is only 
to say that it is not a work of genius; for nothing short of 
genius would be needed to decant into an English bottle, 


without some loss of fragrance and some diminution of the 
precious liquor, the rare and subtle vintage of Anatole 
France. The original is, in form, obviously a pastiche of 
those little lives of the disciples of St. Francis—Brother 
Juniper and Brother Giles—which appear as appendices to 
the Fioretti. One can, indeed, easily imagine the guileless 
medieval compiler, if by a miracle the manuscript could 
have fallen into his hands, eagerly adding the biography of 
Brother John to the rest. The good man would never have 
suspected that he was doing the work of Satan, and that 
those simple and familiar phrases had been made the vehicle 
for an allegory of human life full of anarchy, doubt, sen- 
suality, irreligious hope, and intellectual despair. The skill 
with which this has been achieved is the skill of a consum- 
mate artist ; but one does not quite realise how consummate 
until one has compared the original with Mr. Allinson’s trans- 
lation. 

Mr. Allinson has thoroughly understood the archaistic 
purpose of M. Anatole France, and he has accordingly 
composed his translation in a frankly archaistic style, 
with all the ordinary words and phrases of a quasi- 
Biblical vocabulary—* wherefore”’ and “ wherein,” and 
“ stablished,” and “encompassed round about,” and 
“waxed proud,” and the rest. There is no trace of this 
in the original, which is written entirely in words of common 
currency to-day. A single example will suffice. ‘* The issue 
of battles,” says the translation, “is aye dubious.” The 
original has “‘ le sort des batailles est douteux.”’ Clearly, Mr. 
Allinson has been obliged to resort to crude expedients of 
this kind in order to produce an antique atmosphere, which 
in the original is suggested by infinitely subtler means. Nor 
is this all. A comparison with the translation reveals at 
once the exquisite simplicity of the original. The “ pensée 
docte et naive,” the “ audace craintive,” and the “ grace 
moqueuse *’ of the reverend father are expressed through a 
medium of such limpid clarity that one searches in vain 
for the secret by which the irony and the experience of a 
disillusioned lifetime seem to make themselves heard in the 
simple utterance of a child, Mr. Allinson has been unable 
to preserve this singular chastity of style. He cannot avoid 
self-consciousness and literary graces. Where the original 
has “la pierre du berger a percé le front du géant”’ he gives 
us “for did not the shepherd boy’s smooth stone pierce 
Goliath’s brow?” converting a plain statement into a 
rhetorical question and adding an epithet. In the original, 
Fra Giovanni compares himself to a harper “ qui passe au 
milieu des armées”’: this is not vivid enough for Mr, 
Allinson, who makes him say, “ I am this harper that roams 
between the hosts in battle array of hostile armies.”’ In the 
original, the Seraphic Doctor “ sourit” ; in the translation 
he “ smiled sweetly.” In the original (they are the last words 
of the book) “l'homme pleura”; in the translation he “ wept 
bitterly.” In the original the Evil Spirit appears “ nu” ; 
but in the translation he is more decorous: he is “ naked 
and unashamed.”’ No doubt, to have rendered into English 
with literal exactness the pure phrases of Anatole France 
would have been to run the risk of producing an effect of 
emptiness and crudity; only a great artist could have 
avoided that. Mr. Allinson has done his best with the 
means at his command. But it is, nevertheless, true that 
his prose affords an object-lesson in the meaning of good 
writing. It is the copy of a pupil, which appears to be quite 
adequate, until one turns to the French, and drinks in the 
Master’s firm and sinuous line. 

Mr. Michel Sevier’s illustrations seem to share the merits 
and the defects of the letterpress. They, too, somehow or 
other, have an air of being translations, which, after all, 
is just as it should be. Mr. Sevier is a Russian; so that 
the volume has the incidental merit of being a Grand 
Alliance in miniature. 


“ 
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MR. KIPLING AND OTHERS 
Sea Warfare. By Rupyarp KiIpiine. 


Macmillan. 5s. 


net. 

Tales of the Great War. By H. Newszour. Longmans. 
6s. net. 

Bullets and Billets. By Bruce Batrysratner. Grant 
Richards. 5s. net. 


Hospital Days. By ‘‘ Platoon Commander.” Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Wards in War-Time. By ‘‘ A Red Cross Pro.”’ Black- 
wood. 5s. net. 


With the Russian Wounded. By Tatiana ALEXINSKY. 
Translated by GriLBperT Cannan. Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Eighteen Months in the War Zone. By Kate Joun Frvzt. 
Cassell. 6s. net. 


What this war “sadly needs,” Captain Bairnsfather 
rather pathetically remarks somewhere in his book, is 
**a touch of romance.” The war gets that touch of romance 
in the books of Mr. Kipling and Sir Henry Newbolt, and in 
those two books alone out of our seven: and it is remarkable 
that Mr. Kipling and Sir Henry Newbolt alone of the seven 
authors have not been in close touch with the war. Also it 
is the business of these two distinguished authors to make 
war romantic. Mr. Kipling certainly succeeds: he is in 
love, not with love, but with romance, and upon romance 
he lavishes the overflowing resources of his persistent and 
insistent art. The simple man believes that Mr. Kipling 
is a realist because he writes about screws and “ lammies ”’ 
and oil-supply pipes and conning-tower scuttles, but he is 
really as incorrigibly romantic in his view of oil-supply 
pipes as he is in his view of the psychology of subalterns or 
of war. Mr. Kipling starts in this book with one great 
advantage, his subject : for there is a real romance about 
the sea which not even modern war can utterly destroy. 
It is exploited by Mr. Kipling with great art, the art of a 
skilled worker in words. Many of his little tricks (“ Now 
Arabella is between nine and eleven and a half inches long ”’) 
which used to thrill us in the salad days of Simla now 
unfortunately strike us as merely mechanical, but he still 
retains the power of making a scene amazingly vivid. He 
is in his element among the patrol boats, the destroyers, 
the mine-sweepers, the submarines, and in that terrific 
spectacle of great ships fleeing through the darkness on 
the night of the Battle of Jutland. In fact, every lover of 
Kipling and of romance will love this book, and we have only 
two complaints—first, against the quality of Mr. Kipling’s 
verses, and, secondly, against his picture of the psychology 
of the British naval officer. He has too completely omitted 
the poetry from his verses and the reality of human nature 
from his Lieutenant-Commanders. 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s book is written for boys, and any 
boy who is not put off by the patronisingly romantic preface 
will find much of interest in the clear accounts of some of the 
incidents of the war. The best of these is the detailed 
accounts of the actions of Coronel and the Falkland Islands 
in the Story of Two Admirals. Sir Henry, like many non- 
combatants, is not a chivalrous enemy, and we do not 
believe that many naval officers would approve of or agree 
with his remarks about Admiral von Spee. 

With Captain Bairnsfather’s book, one enters at once into 
an entirely different atmosphere, the atmosphere of the hard, 
unromantic, cynically humorous, horrible realities of 
modern war. The author has already won fame for his 
extraordinarily funny drawings, of which there are some 
characteristic examples—though very few of his best— 
in the book. There is a simple directness about him which 
gives one as vivid a picture of war and the psychology of 





subalterns as all Mr. Kipling’s art. His attitude is summed 
up in his conclusion that what kept him at the front was a 
desire and will “to biff the Boches.”’ And biffing the Boches 
is along, tedious, dirty, dangerous, unromantic job: Captain 
Bairnsfather leaves his reader with as few illusions about 
that as he retains himself. 

Our last four books are all concerned with hospitals 
and wounded men, and all except Madame Alexinsky’s 
confirm the impressions which we get from Bullets and 
Billets. Hospital Days is a well-written, cheery, humorous 
account by an officer of his experiences of being wounded 
and of life in hospital in England. Miss Finzi’s book gives 
a detailed picture of Red Cross and canteen work in France. 
Major-General Sir Alfred Turner, in an Introduction, calls it 
“a terrible and graphic picture of the horrors of war,” 
and he is right: the romance of war fades before tetanus 
and gangrene. The Wards in War-Time is also a book 
which sticks to plain facts, and as a picture of hospital life 
has great merits. It is an amusing book, because it reveals 
the characters of the patients with considerable skill. In 
this respect it should be compared with Madame Alexinsky’s 
book, and anyone who reads both will be struck by the 
astonishing contrast between the Russian and British 
character. The characteristic which over and over again 
appears in the conversations of the soldiers in the English 
wards is their perpetually ironical humour. Here is a 
conversation just before avisit of the King and Queen, and 
it is typical : 

“I wonder what I must say if the King asks me how I am 
getting on,” said Jones in a worried tone. 

“You must say ‘ Quite well, Sir, but better still if the 
doctor would put me on stout,’ ”’ rejoined the incorrigible 
Lambe. That, we think, would be unintelligible to the 
wounded men whom Madame Alexinsky tended in the 
hospital train in Russia. Their characteristics are an 
immense simplicity, seriousness, and innocence. In drawing 
a picture of their sufferings, and in recording their con- 
versations, she has produced one of the most vivid and 
moving war books that we have read. 


LONDON 


London Revisited. By E. V. Lucas. 6s. net. 


“Why,” asks Mr. Lucas, “ is everything amusing a thing 
of the past ?”” Ten years ago Mr. Lucas wrote a charmingly 
amusing book, A Wanderer in London, full of delightful 
description and quaint observation, and with a memorable 
chapter on the comic genius of Dan Leno and the magic 
of Paul Cinquevalli, both, alas! “things of the past.” 
Ten years ago it was possible for a wanderer in London to 
lunch in the palace of a medieval merchant prince, to take 
his stroll afterwards in a genuine Tudor street and then, 
faring westwards, come upon the last vestiges of a fashion- 
able Stuart suburb, planned and built by Inigo Jones himself. 
All these are things of the past, vanished or vanishing un- 
seasonably in what seems a conscious effort to deprive 
ourselves of the memorials of a bygone age, even as the 
Germans have destroyed the ancient monuments of Rheims 
and Louvain. Crosby Hall is gone, Cloth Fair is gone or 
going, Great Queen Street is shorn of (some of) its glory. 
But the Londoner cares for none of these things. He sees 
them replaced by the Victoria Memorial and the London 
Opera House, and he is satisfied. He is conscious that his 
city is being improved, and, although there are still some 
thousands of acres of slums and hundreds of miles of shabby, 
hopeless streets crying aloud to be destroyed, they stand 
secure in their obscenity, because their sites are not coveted 


Methuen. 
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by wealthy banks or colonial agencies. So the amusing 
things pass away, the horrors remain. 

And Mr. Lucas himself is not untouched by the spirit 
he deplores. For compared with his former book London 
Re-visited is a little disappointing. The characteristic happy 
turns and epithets do not pervade the book with the 
accustomed exuberance, and in some places there is more 
than a suspicion of padding. For instance, we could spare 
the nine pages of quotations from Sydney Smith, none of 
which has much connection with either the topography 
or the life of London. And we would suggest that the fact 
that William Dyce once painted a picture of Henry VI. 
during the Battle of Towton and that that picture is now 
in London Guildhall is scarcely an adequate reason for 
reproducing forty lines of that unhappy monarch’s medita- 
tions, even though it be one of the most beautiful passages 
in Shak: , 

The chapter on the City’s one Picture Gallery, where a 
something more than mediocre collection may be studied 
in undisturbed serenity, is admirable. Mr. Lucas’s esthetic 
judgments are so sound, and he guides us generally so 
unerringly to enjoyment of the unsuspected beauties of the 
town, that we are surprised to find him begrudging that 
appreciation to the grave and dignified red-brick buildings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘“ We have 
allowed red brick to bedevil our city,” he says, and would 
have only white stone. There is one red-brick house at the 
east corner of Friday Street and Cheapside, still standing, 
which he says “ was there during the conflagration [of 1666] 
and took no harm.” If so, it is the only house in the fire 
area of the City which is left, but it would be interesting 
to know what evidence Mr. Lucas has of this beyond the 
tablet announcing the fact which an enterprising tradesman 
has affixed to its fine old wall. It bears a great resemblance 
to the old house in Aldermanbury which we know to have 
been built immediately after the Great Fire by the worthy 
brothers Chandler. 

The reader will find it hard to skip any of the pages except 
perhaps those two chapters which are composed of catalogues 
of all the tablets affixed to London houses by the London 
County Council and the Society of Arts, which are useful but 
not amusing. But the best are those two about Lord’s and 
the Oval, which remind us of halcyon days in what seems a 
hopelessly irrecoverable past. There is, however, nothing 
to equal that perfect chapter on Dan Leno. 


FANTASY 


The Three Pearls. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Mac- 
millan. 6s. net. 


Mr. Fortescue’s fantasy is so agreeable as to set one 
thinking of those books through which, in the obscure years 
between early childhood and youth, the world was presented 
as half quite familiar and half quite impossible. Even for 
older heads the same elements might still by a cunning 
hand be mingled in the same spell. For still the prosaic, 
repressed mind of middle age (which sets in too often, 
intellectually, at twenty-five or thirty) needs its escape 
and seeks it in easy science, travel, autobiography, or at 
present chiefly in an envious recognition of heroic youth 
meeting its heroic opportunity. But middle age, unless it 
re-surprises itself with Robinson Crusoe or Alice in Wonder- 
land, does not find such a complete delight as childhood 
meets with at every turn of the mind’s eye. Without 
delusion there is complete surrender, and a child with his 
feet very firmly on the earth is as naturally at home in an 
imagined world as in what is assumed to be the stiff, un- 
melting world of sense. For his elders, however, it is as 


hard to command or respond to this living magic as to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; the difficulty arising from the 
same causeineachcase. The fantasy must be believed in even 
while it is known for fantasy, and it is as rare for middle 
age to be thus two-minded as for childhood it is common. 
Belief comes not by persuasion, nor even by desire, and 
the effort to recover what is lost results usually, not in mere 
self-deceit, but in mere humbug. If the child invoked aloud 
his own magicry, he would say, “ Let’s imagine”; but the 
adult could only begin, “ Let’s pretend.” 

But the adult has yet a slender advantage in his superior 
experience and his more numerous material contacts, 
and that is an advantage which Mr. Fortescue has carefully 
developed in The Three Pearls. He knows how a king may 
speak to a queen, and with what human impertinence a 
princess may answer them both. He knows how a crown- 
maker (not, save symbolically, an empire-builder, but a plain 
goldsmith) regards his laborious triumph, and he finds 
natural fun in court ceremony and laureate odes. He can 
use for a vital link in his story the popular contempt for 
learning, and he reflects the popular tenderness for the 
sufferings of (for example) small fish. He can even without 
obvious irony divert his impertinent princess, once stolen 
by magic away, from riding down the poor to a grateful 
district-visiting. He knows what a determined, mature 
moralist inhabits the child’s mind, and how thirsty the 
child is for pride, pomp, circumstance and sentiment. The 
material basis of his story is so good that you tremble for 
the imaginative, but in the main the misgiving is unfounded. 
When he has left “‘ making fun ” and hurried off his princess 
in a charwoman’s perambulator, there is real freshness in 
the ocean scenes that follow, reminding one faintly of the 
rich glimpses of Endymion : 

Clear-eyed fish 
Golden, or rainbow-sided, or purplish, 
Vermilion-tailed, or finn’d with silvery gauze. 


There are pages to please the poet in the child, pages which 
persuade you that the author might have whispered, “ Let’s 
imagine,” instead of “ Let’s invent!” But even as it is he 
has written what a child will delight in. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


My Russian and Turkish Journals. By the DowacerR Marcnioness 
or DuFFERIN AND Ava. John Murray. 


Lady Dufferin’s Journals, during the time when Lord Dufferin 
was H.M. Ambassador at Petrograd (1879-81) and Constantinople 
(1881-4), are disappointing. They satisfy only the most super- 
ficial curiosity, being in most cases a bare record of facts couched 
in conventionally descriptive language. Unless there is an intrinsic 
interest in visiting and dinner-party lists of distinguished names, with 
the respective menus and observations upon the clothes of the visitors 
and diners, these journals have very little in them to confirm the 
publisher’s announcement of their special interest. Of course, to many 
people a first-hand report, however bare, of meetings with Emperors 
and Empresses, and Crown Princesses and Court officials, is in itself 
thrilling, and only needs the further news that these illustrious per- 
sonages behaved quite naturally, ‘* instantly proposing that we should 
sit down,” to complete the emotion. An ardent admirer of Royalty 
ant Gls See ee 
at Karisbad, and at last overheard this majestic remark: ‘* 
little brown birds were very good eating.” He was enchanted. ¥ 
Lady Dufferin does not even give us this kind of enchantment. 


The Emperor and Empress soon came in. We all bowed as they 
entered, and then they began to go round and speak to every one, 
but first the Empress told her Lady to show me her boudoir and her 
picture of the Queen. As I followed her out a gentleman said: ‘* I 
must introduce myself, Lady Dufferin,” upon which I graciously held 
out my hand. ‘‘ I am the husband of the Princess Royal.” It took 
me an instant to realise that this was the Crown Prince! I instantly 
curtseyed and felt much taken aback; but he is so nice, such « 
frank, simple manner, one feels at once that he is a “ real man.” 
I counted twenty-one orders on his coat, but there were more. 
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Perhaps this is exactly what happened—no more, no less. It may 
be illustrative of the nature of these entertainments that Lady Dufferin 
should have amused herself by counting the orders on the Crown 
Prince’s coat. Court and diplomatic life must be very dull, but there 
is this to be thankful for: those who are obliged to lead it do not 
apparently know how dull it is. There is no trace of subjective analysis 
throughout these journals, no reflection of all the full-dress existence 
incumbent upon one in Lady Dufferin’s position beyond the hard, 
photographic one of the Court Circular. There are no lights and 
shades, the accent is everywhere the same, and the relevance that of 


an inventory. 

Lady Dufferin has a keen.eye for details of procedure and for numbers 
(‘* there were eighty-two people to dinner”), and her description of 
** sights ” is as substantial as that of a guide-book. But one longs for 
more living description than the stereotyped adjectives ‘‘ pretty,” 
** interesting,” ‘‘ delightful” convey. 


THE CITY 


VISIT North has shown me that in places like 
A Glasgow and Manchester, where people think, 
(albeit sometimes slowly) business men are occupy- 
ing themselves with the shape that a forced loan might take. 
This is particularly the case in Glasgow, where Mr. Bonar 
Law last week repeated his Guildhall reference to the 
resources of civilisation not being exhausted. The general 
opinion of those with whom I have discussed this matter is 
that a compulsory loan based on capital would not be prac- 
ticable, because no register exists of the value of people’s 
possessions, and its compilation would take much more time 
and labour than another National Register. The likeliest 
form of forced loan, it is thought, would be one based upon 
income, but suggestions as to details do not go beyond 
reference to super-tax payers. 


a * a 


On the Ist inst. United States Federal Income Tax Law 
of 1916 came into force. It imposes a tax of 2 per cent. on 
every person resident in the United States and every non- 
resident alien receiving any net income from sources in the 
United States. A personal exemption can be obtained in 
respect of a net income of less than $8,000 per annum by the 
owner filing or causing to be filed with the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Baltimore, Maryland, a true and accurate 
return of his total income received from all sources corporate 
or otherwise in the United States. Provision is made for the 
deduction at source of Bond and other fixed annual interest. 
An additional tax is imposed on incomes exceeding $20,000 
per annum obtained from the United States. As only a small 
number of holders of American securities now derive an 
income of $8,000 (£600) or more from that source, the 
amount of tax payable by British investors is not likely to 
be great, but even those whose incomein this connection is 
less than the minimum are required to make the necessary 
return, under severe penalties. The holdings of British in- 
vestors in American securities have been much reduced since 
the war, and this new tax will not help to restore them to 
popularity afterwards; but from the point of view of the 
State the more foreign Governments adopt the principle of 
taxation at source, the less opportunities are there to defraud 
the revenue by holding foreign securities. 


* x % 


The annual report of Messrs. Brooke, Bond and Co., Ltd., 
on tea contains some interesting facts and opinions. It is 
stated that, while figures are not available, it is evident that 
in the United Kingdom the enhanced duty has not caused 
any diminution in consumption, as was the case when the 
duty was raised during the South African war. This is 
attributed partly to the restrictions on the sale of alcohol 
and partly to the “ prosperity of the working classes.” Russia 


during 1916 increased her imports of tea over all frontiers 
very considerably, and the opinion is expressed that probably 
much of the tea sent to Bombay and Persia evidently reaches 
Russia, possibly without paying duty. An excise tax was 
imposed on all tea, including that grown in the Caucasus, in 
September last. The consumption of British-grown tea in 
France, the United States, South America, Egypt and other 
parts of Africa also shows increases. An interesting statement 
is that in India the natives are being educated to like tea. 
For some years past consumption and production have kept 
fairly even, and this applies to last year also. Early in 1916 
the Indian Government imposed an export duty on tea, 
which amounts to about }d. per lb. Indian merchants are in 
a better position than those of Ceylon, owing to their having 
a favourable agreement made with the shipping lines five 
years ago for the transport of tea, which to the United 
Kingdom costs them 47s. 6d. a ton, while Ceylon merchants 
have had to pay rates which have gradually risen to 245s. 
per ton. The five years’ agreement expires in September 
next. Java is an ever-increasing producer. Shipments from 
China show a reduction throughout the year, and while the 
world’s consumption of tea has trebled during the last thirty 
years, China’s exports have about stood still. The part of 
the world in which the finest China teas find the best sale is 
in the non-alcoholic Mahommedan countries, Turkestan and 
other parts of the Middle East. This trade used to be in the 
hands of Parsees from Bombay, but is now gradually getting 
into the hands of the Russians. Japan is steadily increasing 
her production, but practically all her exports go to the 
United States and Canada. A good word is given for the 
scientific management of tea estates in Sumatra, which is 
steadily increasing its production, thanks largely to the 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust. There is no doubt 
that tea is growing in popularity all over the world, and every 
prohibition or restriction on the sale of alcohol acts as a 
stimulus to the consumption of tea. 


% a ae 


Progressive legislation has been enacted recently in the 
Western Provinces of Canada for the purpose of supplying 
agriculturists with the funds necessary to extend and 
improve their farms. The Government of Manitoba, after 
conferring with the Provincial Union of Municipalities and 
representatives of the Grain Growers’ Association and the 
Credit Men’s Association, is submitting to the Provincial 
Legislature a plan which it considers to be an improvement 
on the systems established by other Canadian Provinces, in 
that it incorporates the principle of co-operation. The pro- 
posal is to form a Government Company with a board of 
six members, two being appointed by the Union of Munici- 
palities, two by the Government, and two by the Opposition, 
the Government naming the Chief Commissioner. The 
Government will pay up $100,000 of working capital and 
will borrow $1,000,000 with which it will commence to 
make long or short term mortgage loans at reasonable rates 
of interest to farmers within the Province against the 
security of their land, additional security, however, being 
provided by the fact that municipalities in which the bor- 
rowers reside are to share the responsibility for the loan. 
Before a municipality participates in the scheme a poll has 
to be taken and a majority in favour has to be secured. The 
Municipality is to appoint a local Board of Valuation, which 
will approve or reject applications for loans. Each borrower 
has to accept 5 per cent. of his loan in non-transferable stock 
of the Government Company, thereby becoming a share- 
holder and participating in any profits it may make. When 
the original $1,000,000 has been lent the Provisional Govern- 
ment proposes to provide further funds by the issue of 5 per 
cent. Bonds based upon the mortgages and guaranteed by 
itself. Emit Davies. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close te Southampton Rew.) 

ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 

EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 

















THE PROBLEM OF A_ FUTURE LIFE. 


164 pp.; cloth, 1s, net, by post 1s. 3d. net. 


THE BELIEF IN PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 
By E. S. P. HAYNES, 
Author of “ Religious Persecution,”’ &c. 
An admirable book on a topic of universal interest. 
London: Warts & Co., Johnson’ s Court, Fleet Street, , E. c. 
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tn following Special Supplements dealing 
with particular subjects of interest and 

importance have been published with 
THE NEW STATESMAN. In all cases, except 
where indicated, copies may still be obtained 
from the publisher. 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 

Parts I. and II. (1s. each.) 
ENGLISH TEACHERS & THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. (1s. each.) 
* Out ot Print. 

Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old 
are charged double price (1s. each). The issues of Feb- 
Truary 14, 1914, and November 14, 1914, are out of print, 
but a few copies of the Supplement only—‘* Co-operative 
Production”—are available, at 5s. each. ‘* Common 
Sense about the War” is no longer obtainable. The 
Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.O. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





FOR HINTS REGARDING THE 
NEW WAR LOAN 








CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


JANUARY, 1917, SUPPLEMENT. 


Containing a Special Survey of the Field of 
Investment and a Study of the Steel and 
Allied Industries after the War. 


The above work gives the latest details of 100 
specially selected securities covering the whole 
available field of investment, particulars of 
further investments, together with yield tables 
and general hints of value to every investor. 
Also details and hints regarding the New War 
Loan. 


Post free on receipt of 4d. from the Publishers, 
The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, 


Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BISHOPSGATE, Tonpon, E.C. 

















TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


ee —__—_—_—— —— 


FFICES TO LET, West Central District, two good reoms 
and store-room. Moderate rent. Electric light and telephone. Furnished 
or unfurnished.—B., Box 706, New STaTEsMAN, 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 

| including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 

| inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 

| 16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. | 

communications respecting Subscriptions 

should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 
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AND WESTMINSTER BANK 


=a IN 1 ai, Lb 
IN “200,003 SHARES OF 220° “EACH. 


OTHBURY 


LIMITED. 














PAID-UP CAPITAL. .... VE &4,000.000 
‘Tue Ricut Hox. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, EsQ., Deputy Chairman. 
Joint General Managers: F. J, BARTHORPE, J. we BUCKHURST. Secretary : . A. EEMPE, 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th DECEMBER, 1916. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
s. ad. | Casn~— £ s. d £ «da 
CaprTal—Subscribed i” x . .£14,000,000 in hand and at Bank of England yey * . 
i 
700,000 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid. ee 3,300,000 © 0 Senay Gh Cal ene Chat Eee = 40,256,820 3 3 
cox —— ax" D Acoouitts m8 és om m4 “+ ,4;200.000 3 8 4 DuscentE ee ae ee 14,336,443 15 7 
CULAR NOTES, F Mwission LOANS, AND hy one Loan hich 
OTHER ACCOUNTS including provision for Contingencies 2,985,406 8 9 008s 080 370 be lodged ie ioe 8 ee 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS AND OBLIGATIONS under Treasury and under Treasury Minute of 27th May, 
Minute of 27th — 1916 . . i? “4 6,545,297 16 6 1916), and other Securities of, or guaran 
ENDORSEMENTS ON Buis NecoTuTeD ©» |. |. |. «:. «483,385 0 0 by, British Government . . 82,382,681 7 0 
RERATE ON BILLS not due RA a 112,550 0 10 Indian Government Stock, and Indian 
Prorit AND Loss BALANCE a8 below 497,291 3 0 Government Guaranteed teed Railway Stocks 
* War Pape Le taken at cost and allother Investansats o = yp sccunitten’ Betti on 852,477 18 11 
prices on 30th Dece , 1916, ‘olonial Governm > ad 
ot ce endie mares = — ration os == seemed 
benture Stocks . ‘ - 1,002,360 9 0 
Other Investments . 1,507,534 0 2 
—_———— 35,745,053 15 | 
Loxypon CouUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK 
vey ® LIMITED— 
4,000 £20 Shares, f.p., 16,000 £20 Shares £7 10s. pd. 200,000 9 6 
, ADVANCES - CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACOOUNTS 
(including pre-moratorium Stock Exchange 
Loans - 36,117,330 5 0 
| LiaDILAY OF CUSTOMERS FOR Aocrrtaxces, ae. Ly 
r contra .. 6,545,297 16 6 
BILLS. EGOTIATED, a3 per contra 433,385 0 06 
BANK AND OTHER PREMISES aad on, ‘less amounts 
written off) . 1,709,303 17 4 
£135,343,634 12 9 £135,343,634 12 9 
—_—_—_——_— 
be. FrReett a> LOSS ACCOUNT. al 
8. d, £ 
To Interest paid to Customers 2,173,583 16 5 | B Salone brought forward from 31st December, 
w» Salaries and all other expenses, incliding income Tax and ’ ne 161,584 19 @ 
‘Auditors Directors’ Remuneration ° - «» 1,684,223 8 11 ™ Gross * profit for the year, after making pro- 
. Rebate on Rue not due carried to New Account on 112,550 0 10 vision for Bad Debts and Contingencies 
, Interim Dividend of 9 per cent. paid in August last .. 315,000 0 0 and including Rebate aoe orward 
“4 » Provision for Depreciation of Investments ... ar 319,000 0 0 from 31st December last 5,040,063 10 2 
‘ Premises Account .. 100,000 0 0 
Porther Dividend of 9 per cent , ” payable ist February next 
(making 18 per cent for the’ — .. £315,000 0 0 
, Balance carried forward 182291 3 0 
497,291 3 0 
£5,201,648 9 2 £5,201,648 82 





GOSCHEN, WALTER LEAF, O. A. BENECKE, Directors. 


F. J. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST, Joint General Managers. 
AUDITORS’ 


REPORT. 


A. G. PIKE, Chief Accountant, 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from & fpeacins, 


We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lom 
Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 
We have obtained all the information and explanations we 


bard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and examined the 


have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 


Securities he 


id against 
true and 


eorrect view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 


LONDON, January 15th, 1917. 


FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., 


G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A., 


} Auditors. 

















Terms of Peace 


AN ALLIED 
PEACE 


Beimg an unofictal forecast of the 


To be obtained from all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls, price 
| threepence, or by post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 1O Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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